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The Adjustment of the Deaf to Their 
Hearing Contemporaries’ 


By Expert A. Gruver, LL.D. 


HE occasion of our meeting is the 
celebration of the Fiftieth Anniver- 


sary of the establishment of the 
American Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf and the 
founding of the Volta Bureau for the Diffu- 
sion of Knowledge Relating to the Deaf. 
These two organizations, with headquarters 
in Washington, complement each other in 
the very important work of speech teach- 
ing and the circulation of information re- 
garding the deaf. 

The celebration is of great importance 
to us, as it marks a half century of success- 
ful effort in the interest of the deaf. It 
should be of interest to the public because 
of the popular and practical character of 
the celebration and the part the New Eng- 
land schools have taken in developing and 
unfolding the work of educating deaf chil- 
dren. It is particularly appropriate for the 
celebration to be held in Providence be- 
cause of the part the Rhode Island School 
has played as a pioneer in speech teaching 
to the deaf. New England is the workshop 
in which the first school for the deaf was 
built, oral instruction promoted, industrial 
instruction introduced, and many. other 
useful devices for teaching conceived and 
executed. The Rhfode Island School is our 
host and the other New England schools 
are cooperating in portraying to the world 
the part they are playing in the education 
of the deaf. 


*An address delivered at the fiftieth anniversary 
of the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, Providence, R. I., 1940. Re- 
printed by request. 
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The keynote of our celebration is “The 
Adjustment of the Deaf to their Hearing 
Contemporaries—Yesterday, Today, and 
Tomorrow.” Let us think for a little while 
about the meaning of that deliberately cho- 
sen phrase, the adjustment of the deaf té 
their hearing contemporaries, and let us 
consider it first as it applies to yesterday. 
“Yesterday,” in the work of our Associa- 
tion, means the time before this organiza- 
tion was established. To what extent, at 
that time, were the deaf adjusted to their 
hearing contemporaries ? 

We might almost say, “To no extent.” 


Yesterday—No Adjustment 
To the Hearing 


In the early yeats of the education of 
the deaf in this country, the unwritten as- 
sumption was that a child who was born 
deaf, or whose sense of hearing was seri- 
ously impaired, was necessarily doomed to 
be wholly different from the hearing mem- 
bers of his family in knowledge, tastes, 
abilities and means of communication. 
Even when surrounded with the utmost love 
and sympathy, he was unavoidably a for- 
eigner in his own home. If well taught at 
school, he learned to understand and ex- 
press himself in written English. If his 
family took sufficient interest in him, they 
sometimes learned his language of signs. 
In either case, he required an interpreter to 
keep him in touch with family and neigh- 
borhood affairs. His own world, it was ex- 
pected, was to be the little world of those 
similarly handicapped, and his education 
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was directed toward making him a good 
deaf man. Neither in childhood nor in 
adult life was he expected to be adjusted to 
his hearing contemporaries in the sense of 
being regarded as one of them. 

This “yesterday” lasted for fifty years. 
Then followed a twenty-three-year period 
in which there began to be circulated the 
revolutionary idea that deaf children, or at 
least some of them, might be taught to 
speak and to understand the speech of 
others. Little oral schools sprang up, and 
then little oral departments in big schools, 
but the weight of opinion among the older 
teachers was against them. Their work was 
slow to gain serious recognition, in spite 
of the fact that during the last fifteen of 
those twenty-three years, they had the help 
of a dynamic, enthusiastic young man 
whose knowledge of speech was so pro- 
found and so scientific that it had enabled 
him to invent a device for sending speech 
over long distances. 


The Founding of the Association 


Then, just fifty years ago this summer, 
came the establishment of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf. Like the Volta Bureau, 
founded three years earlier, it was the in- 
spiration of Alexander Graham Bell, organ- 
ized and endowed by him. We are hon- 
ored to have associated with us in the cele- 
bration of this anniversary members of his 
family who are deeply interested and will 
participate in our program during the week. 

We have had this evening a most inspir- 
ing and realistic representation of the per- 
sonalities and opinions of the pioneers in 
speech teaching and oral instruction for 
deaf children in America. These men and 
women were the nucleus of the American 
Association. They were men and women of 
vision, whose ideas were far in advance of 
the times. Their aim was definitely stated 
in the name of the organization; their hope 
was that every deaf child in America should 
be given an opportunity to learn to talk and 
read lips, and that eventually the schools of 
America would incorporate speech teaching 
in their curricula as an important part of 
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their plan of educating all deaf children, 


A Tribute to the Pioneers 


No more inspiring series of events is re. 
corded in the history of the education of 
the deaf than the inception and conversion 
of the ideas of these pioneers into success. 
ful practice—emulated by every teacher of 
the deaf. These ideas are now facts, not to 
be denied or challenged. Edueators of 
hearing children are inspired by their ap. 
plication, and draw useful lessons of devo. 
tion to a principle and loyalty to a cause. 

It has been my rare privilege to know all 
of these pioneers and I take this opporty- 
nity to pay tribute to their memory and to 
bear testimony to their foresight and their 
love for the deaf. No group of teachers of 
the deaf has ever more earnestly adyvo- 
cated or more sincerely supported what they 
felt to be the best interests of the deaf 
child. Their lofty aims have been fulfilled; 
their resolute theories have become estab- 
lished principles; their wildest dreams have 
come true; and the results, as you know, 
are successful and practical. Of all deaf 
children in the United States and Canada, 
95 per cent are taught orally. In the life of 
this Association the increase in orally 
taught deaf children has been about 300 
per cent—a truly remarkable growth. The 
Rhode Island School and many others are 
examples of the influence of the Associa- 
tion. The schools of America have em- 
braced the tenets of the Association and are 
daily practicing its precepts. The public 
is conscious of its efforts and parents know 
the benefits of its principles. The speech 
idea has penetrated the walls of supersti- 
tion and permeated schools and homes. 


The Speech Idea—A Forward 


Movement 


This development has been witnessed by 
few living educators of the deaf, and a very 
few of those present at this Anniversary 
Celebration. It has been my privilege to 
have witnessed most of it and to have par- 
ticipated in some of it. I am fully con- 
vinced that it has been the most progressive 
and forward movement for the advance- 
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ment of the deaf within the past century. 

Has all of this progress in speech teach- 
ing brought about improvement in the ad- 
justment of the deaf to their hearing con- 
temporaries? Assuredly, yes. In govern- 
ment offices, in laboratories, in business 
and industry, on newspaper staffs, even on 
the faculties of schools and colleges for 
hearing students, may be found deaf men 
and women who handle their professional 
and social contacts by means of speech and 
lip reading. More and more of the gradu- 
ates of our schools for the deaf are contin- 
uing their education in the ordinary high 
schools and colleges, competing on equal 
terms with their unhandicapped fellows, 
often without special help of any kind. 
The leading educational institutions of 
America have granted degrees to deaf stu- 
dents. The lists of deaf graduates of “hear- 
ing” schools and colleges, published an- 
nually in the Vota Review, have reached 
a total of 610. (As of February, 1945, the 
list now numbers 877.) 


“Asking and Receiving No Favors” 


Today’s standard, for some of our 
schools, was presented graphically in the 
February Votta Review by Mrs. Jennings, 
one of our speakers tonight. Writing the 
history of the Rhode Island School, she 
said: “The outstanding triumph, it seems 
to me, for any school for the deaf, is to see 
its graduates go on through hearing high 
schools or other institutions of learning, 
asking and receiving no favors because of 
their deafness. I can recall in the early 
days that the mere mention of anything 
akin to this was set aside as impossible; 
except, perhaps, in a few isolated cases. But 
it was not long before it became a thought 
hard to get rid of; then an ideal which we 
could not treat lightly; and at last it- was 
a reality. Now, we expect it. Our gradu- 
ating classes take the same examinations 
for entrance to high school as the hearing 
students; and it often happens that nearly 
every member of the class is admitted.” 

Even those boys and girls who have re- 
ceived no education beyond that offered in 
schools for the deaf are better prepared for 
life in the hearing world than the alumni of 
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“vesterday.” For example, one of the 
speakers on our program in Detroit two 
years ago was a young woman who handles 
concessions for several large check rooms, 
coming in contact with the public and di- 
recting the work of hearing employees. No 
doubt almost every school can point with 
pride to similar cases. 

Are we, then, satisfied with the progress 
we have. made? Do we feel that today’s 
conditions could not be improved? As- 
suredly, no. Let us name some of the im- 
provements which we desire, and which we 
hope can be listed as accomplishments when 
the centennial of our organization is cele- 
brated. 


What We Want for Tomorrow 


1. We want better speech. 

Our progress since Dr. Bell’s time has 
been more marked in quantity than in qual- 
ity, and there are still far too many stu- 
dents leaving our schools dissatisfied with 
their oral instruction because they have not 
learned to depend upon making themselves 
understood among hearing people. Some 
of our schools are teaching, speech just as 
they taught it twenty-five years ago. Many 
teachers, anxious to improve their results, 
do not know where to turn for help. The 
scientific studies that have been made as 
the result of research have not been inter- 
preted to our teachers in ways that they 
could understand and put into use in their 
classrooms. Instruments have been devel- 
oped for recording speech accurately and 
thus checking its faults and improvement; 
for securing better breath control; for 
teaching pitch; for correcting nasality; but 
they are not generally available in our 
schools. 

2. We want better lip reading. 

Fifty years ago Dr. Bell said that lip 
reading was not really taught in our 
schools, but was picked up as a by-prod- 
uct. The same thing is true today to far 
too large an extent. A recent research 
worker described certain children as “lip 
reading blind.” Are we then to assume that 
they cannot learn the art and shall we give 


(Continued on page 112) 
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A History of Preschool Education 
- for the Deaf 


By Vircinia S. GUTHRIE 


(Continued from January) 


T THE World’s Congress of Instruc- 
A tors of the Deaf in Washington in 
1893, the following statement was 


made by Mr. Williams of the Hartford 
School: (59) 


One of the later developments in our schools 
for the deaf is the kindergarten. The earlier age 
at which pupils may now enter school makes this 
department of instruction desirable. . . . It fits 
the pupil for better work all through his school 
course. . . . The latest additions to our schools 
are the baby schools for the deaf, in which chil- 
dren are taken as young as three or four years of 
age, to be kept until they are old enough to go 
to one of the older schools, the method of train- 
ing being a cross between that of a kindergarten 
and that of a well-regulated home. 

Harris Taylor Advocates 


Kindergartens 


In 1894, Harris Taylor, then an instruc- 
tor in the Texas School, wrote an article 
for The Educator, a magazine devoted to 
the education of the deaf, advocating kin- 
dergarten instruction. He believed in the 
value of child study, and was convinced 
that the kindergarten was the best place 
for it. “The fundamental ideas of the kin- 
dergarten are to draw out rather than to 
pour in, to give the corresponding sense 
perception while giving instruction, to util- 
ize the ceaseless motion—the wiggling—of 
the child, to make him educate himself 
through his play. . . . If hearing children 
need the kindergarten, how much more do 
deaf children need similar early instruc- 
tion! ... I believe that the extension of the 
school-days of the deaf should be at the 
bottom rather than at the top. . . . In the 
kindergarten the foundation is laid for the 
super-structure to be erected in the school. 
. . . The time to begin training in speech 
and speech-reading is when the child is 
young.” (53) Dr. Taylor later became su- 
perintendent of the Lexington School in 


New York City, which has one of the fore. 
most preschool departments in the country, 
Today, after his many years of experience, 
Harris Taylor is still an ardent advocate 
of preschool training. He has retired from 
active duty, but not from active service to 
the deaf child. 

But in 1894 there was still far from 
unanimous: approval. An article in The 
Educator that same year by E. S. Thomp. 
son denies the value of kindergarten for the 
deaf. It was agreed that there should be 
some transition from the freedom of the 
home to the regimentation of the school, 
but Mr. Thompson believed that the Froe- 
belian Kindergarten was a system entirely 
unsuited to the needs of the deaf (56). He 
was from the school at Northampton, Mass. 
sachusetts, and his ideas have continued 
there through the years, in varying degrees, 
for although the Clarke School did try out 
preschool training for a time, today it 
places only very slight emphasis upon the 
education (in school) of children under 
school age. 


Kindergartners for the Deaf 


Still another indication of progress, and 
an important one, was the formation of the 
Union of Kindergartners for the Deaf. It 
was organized in July, 1893, with forty 
members. The activities undertaken in- 
cluded an exhibit of work to be shown at 
the world’s Columbian Exposition in Chi- 
cago, the publication of articles on Kinder- 
gartens for the Deaf in various periodicals, 
and the compilation of a questionnaire 
which was sent to schools for the deaf all 
over the country to amass information con- 
cerning the age of admission, the average 
age of the youngest class, the teachers and 
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kindergarten class, and the superintendents’ 
opinions on the education of young deaf 
children. Fifty-three schools answered the 
questionnaire, and the following statistics 
were compiled and printed in The Educator 
of November 1894: 


7 of the 53 had kindergartners 

3 schools used Froebelian Kindergarten materials 

In 20 schools there were 53 teachers attempting to 
use kindergarten methods without specific 
training 

In 4 schools there were 62 children under the age 
of 6 

8 schools admitted pupils at 6, with 6.9 years the 
average entrance age 

10 schools admitted pupils at 6, with 8 years the 
average entrance age 

16 schools admitted pupils at 8, with 10.5 years 
the average entrance age 

2 schools admitted pupils at 9 

44 principals approved kindergarten methods 

Some states had a tendency to send children 
younger than the state law allowed. 


Only a Minority Really Approved — 


At the second annual meeting of this 
Union in 1894, Carolyn Talcott of the 
Rochester School stated that the System had 
been so satisfactory she believed it would 
prove to have a favorable influence upon 
all those interested in the education of the 
deaf, and she was confident that in the near 
future deaf children all over the country 
would have the advantage of kindergarten 
training. Perhaps the most discouraging 
feature of this meeting, the significance of 
which can be realized now, although it ap- 
parently was not considered at the time, is 
the fact that the individuals most active in 
this Union, and the sections of the country 
which they represented, were the same 
ones that had first advocated kindergarten 
training for deaf children: Mary McCowen 
of Chicago, president; Anna Black of Al- 
bany, vice-president; Carolyn Talcott of 
Rochester one of the key members. In 
other words, the sections that had been pro- 
gressive in the beginning remained pro- 
gressive, while the others, greatly in the 
majority, continued to hang back: Dr. Bell 
continued to express his approval; Mr. 
Westervelt gave statistics—sixty-four chil- 
dren and seven trained kindergarteners; 
Mr. Nelson said that it was “going to be 
the work for children from five to eight;” 
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Mr. St. Clair of Colorado and Miss Newton 
of Chautauqua told of their children com- 
ing in at three; Mr. John D. Wright, of the 
Wright-Humason School in New York, 
spoke.of the difficulty in securing teachers 
of the deaf with training for kindergarten 
work; Mr. Swiler of Wisconsin said that 
it was a means of development that could 
not otherwise be secured (39, 51). 


1893—““A Pentecostal Year” 


At the Columbian Exposition in 1893 
there was an exhibit of the work of several 
of these early kindergartens for deaf chil- 
dren, presented under the auspices of the 
Union, and seen and admired by more than 
50,000 visitors. The Kindergarten Maga- 
zine predicted that it would be “a pente- 
costal year” for thousands of deaf children 
who from that time forward were to reap 
its benefits. Miss McCowen replied, “To 
the little deaf children of the land who 
were until recently debarred early school 
privileges, and whose young years were 
therefore an utter blank, this prophecy 
means much. And it is indeed already be- 
ing fulfilled, since more very young deaf 
children have been admitted to the different 
schools this year than ever before. ... How 
much more necessary it is that the child 
without hearing should be surrounded at 
once with educational environments that 
alone will make it possible for him to fulfill 
the best that within him lies.” (37) 


Older Children in Kindergartens 


At the end of the nineteenth century 
there were kindergarten departments in a 
good many schools for the deaf, but they 
were getting a little off the track. “Kinder- 
garten” was beginning to mean the use of 
kindergarten methods with beginners of 
any age. Some of these departments were 
for all children under twelve; the children 
rarely came before the age of six; many 
were older. Some superintendents felt that 
the method was of great value; one, on the 
other hand, said that it could be used as a 
means of diversion, with perhaps some 
value as a means of development. Wilkin- 
son of California said at the Convention of 
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American Instructors of the Deaf in 1899: 

If there are any who contemplate introducing 
kindergarten work, I should say go slow. I be- 
lieve in kindergarten work for certain places 
under certain conditions. In our great cities 
there are always a number of little waifs who 
have no homes. . . . For that class of children 
the kindergarten is a blessing, from the fact that 
it brings them into a clean place and shows them 
pretty colors. .. . But I do not want to see chil- 
dren taught from the time of birth. I do not 
want to teach the child when it ought to be grow- 
ing. I think this is wrong. They should not be 
taught under six years. ... Do not worry them 
at that age. . . . I do not believe the best educa- 
tors will favor the kindergarten. I do not believe 
the kindergarten produces the best men and 
women. .. . I think we lose time. . . . There is 
such a thing as over-training. I think if you 
begin with a child at four years and work until 
he is twenty you do not get the best results. This 
is my view of the kindergarten. I do not like to 
take them in at six years. I would rather make 
it seven. 


Mr. Gordon of Illinois at the same meet- 
ing expressed his opinion in favor of the 
kindergarten, especially from the point of 
view of added advantages in lipreading and 
speech. At that time there was no age limit 
in the Illinois School, and they had some 
children as young as four who were doing 


very well. (63) 
Real Arguments for Early Training 


At the 1902 meeting of the same organ- 
ization, Mr. Anagnos of Perkins Institution 


for the Blind said: 


I have become transformed from a convert into 
an enthusiast. ... There is no better system, and I 
advocate it with all the strength of my heart, with 
all my soul. There is no better system for the 
education of defective children. . . .; there is no 
better system to help them overcome their diffi- 
culties, to gain information. . . . There is no other 
system that I know of for this like the kinder- 
garten, and no teacher of the deaf ought to be 
contented in any school, no superintendent for 
the deaf ought to be contented in any school, 
unless there is a good, thoroughly equipped, ex- 
cellent kindergarten connected with it. 


Mr. Jones of Ohio then stated his agree- 
ment with these opinions, telling of the es- 
tablishment of a kindergarten department 
in the Ohio School. 

In 1904 at the Congress of Superintend- 
ents and Principals, A. L. E. Crouter pre- 
sented the best argument in favor of early 
training that could be presented at that 
time, the thing that was foremost in the 
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minds of all educators—the fact that since 
his pupils entered at the age of five or six 
the moral standard was much higher than 
when they came at ten. The prevailing 
idea at the time seemed to be that “morals” 
should be taught as such, rather than the 
current idea of developing “citizenship” 
along with everyday school life. 


The Situation in England 


A parallel situation was found in Eng. 
land at this same time. In 1906 at the 
National British Association of Teachers 
of the Deaf, the resolution changing the 
compulsory age of admission in schools 
for the deaf from seven to five was adopted. 
Almost immediately protests were received 
from 150 headmasters and teachers of the 
deaf, the arguments pro and con being 
similar to those being carried on in this 
country. However, the law was passed. 

J. B. Showalter, speaking before the First 
International Congress on Child Welfare in 
America, said that early training was of 
utmost importance in the development of 
a deaf child’s speech and language, and that 
the meagre opportunities open to the deaf 
for such training were probably due to the 
lack of general knowledge of the deaf 
child’s ability. He credited the Garrett sis. 
ters’ school in Philadelphia with being the 
first schoo] in the country to take children 
as young as two, although most author 
ities agree that Miss McCowen’s school in 
Chicago was the first. Dr. Ferreri, the 
great Italian educator of the deaf, wrote a 
small book on American Institutions, stat- 
ing that kindergarten training was of great 
importance to the deaf, but admitting that 
his observations were purely theoretic, 
since at that time (1908) there were almost 
no opportunities to establish definite proof. 
He felt that the possibilities of higher edu- 
cation depended to a great extent upon the 
very early instruction of the deaf, and 
stated that in his opinion it was more vital 
to extend education of the deaf at the lower 
end rather than at the upper end of the 
scale. (17) 
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The Situation in the U. S. A. in 1908 


In 1908 there were thirteen institutions 
in the United States with separate kinder- 
garten departments: 36 classes, 29 teachers, 
serving 351 children; there were 34 addi- 
tional schools in which kindergarten meth- 
ods were used in the primary grades. It 
was generally conceded that those who en- 
tered earlier were more successful in after- 
school life than those who entered later or 
who had no kindergarten training. 

In 1912, Mary McCowen was still pre- 
senting her arguments in favor of early 
education before various conventions of in- 
structors of the deaf, and representatives 
of the Illinois, Michigan, Kansas, and other 
schools were backing her. Frances Wett- 
stein of Milwaukee, speaking at the 1912 
meeting, said that if children are deprived 
of the opportunity to grow and develop at 
the natural time, they will lose aptitude and 
interest; the natural age, at which the de- 
sire for speech is greatest, is between the 
ages of one and four years. She said that 
many parents were beginning to urge 
earlier school entrances, since they too, in 
an increasing number of cases, were realiz- 
ing that a child’s behavior patterns are 
fairly well established between the ages of 
two and seven. (64) 

In 1918, Central Institute in St. Louis 
inaugurated an experiment with children 


from three to six. Miss Julia Connery, for - 


many years associated with Central Insti- 
tute, discussed it at the International Con- 
gress on the Education of the Deaf at West 
Trenton in 1933, saying that the most valu- 
able time in the educational life of a deaf 
person was from infancy to seven years. (8) 


Interest Lagged During the 1920's 


However, the interest curve was falling 
again, and except for an occasional descrip- 
tion of preschool departments in individual 
schools, for some time little was said about 
itin the convention reports and periodicals. 
Throughout the 1920’s there is scarcely a 
mention of preschool or even kindergarten 
departments in schools for the deaf. The 
private schools and a few of the day schools 
were carrying on, and a- few people, such as 
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Miss Julia Connery, were preaching the 
gospel of early education, but not with the 
ardor with which Miss McCowen and some 
of the others of her time had worked. 


The Day-Fusfeld-Pintner Survey 


In 1928, Herbert E. Day and Irving 
Fusfeld, professors at Gallaudet College, 
and Rudolph Pintner, professor of educa- 
tion, Columbia University, published A 
Survey of American Schools for the Deaf. 
The following lists, taken from a table indi- 
cating entrance ages up to twenty-four 
years, shows the younger ages at which 
pupils were admitted to schools for the 
deaf in the decade of the twenties. Of 
3,743 pupils included in this survey, 3,382 
were in residential schools (which partly 
accoums for the lack of many early entries, 
since that part of the work has been carried 
on chiefly by the day schools and private 
schools). 


Age admitted Number Per Cent 
3 9 0.2 
4 88 2.4 
5 368 9.8 
6 610 16.3 
7 867 23.2 
8 664 17.7 
9 378 10.1 
10 268 7.2 


According to this table, one-half of the 
deaf children attending public schools for 
the deaf entered at the age of eight or 
above. The median entrance age was from 
seven to eight years. Forty-six and eight- 
tenths per cent entered at six years or un- 
der, but only 26.7 per cent of the residen- 
tial school pupils were included in this 
group. This would indicate that the day 
schools were getting the younger pupils, 
the reason, of course, being the physical 
limitations of the residential schools in re- 
gard to housing, feeding, and out-of-school 
care. 

More than two-thirds of the pupils when 
Day, Fusfeld, and Pintner obtained infor- 
mation had had no preschool training. 
(69.1 per cent of the residential school pu- 
pils and 60.6 per cent of the day school 
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pupils.) Of those who did have it, most had 
had one year of preschool or kindergarten 
training, and the next largest group were 
those with less than one year. (13) * 


Dr. Goldstein’s Survey 


Another survey made by Dr. Goldstein 
of Central Institute, in 1931, revealed that 
children were admitted into schools for the 
deaf at five years of age in the State of 
California; St. Mary’s School, Buffalo, and 
St. Joseph’s in New York City; in the On- 
tario and Saskatchewan Schools in Can- 
ada; in Delhi, India; and in Jugoslavia. 
They were admitted at four years in Con- 
necticut; in the Clarke School, Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts; and in the Montreal 
School: The schools that accepted two 
year-olds were Lexington Avenue and the 
Wright Oral School, New York City; Cen- 
tral Institute, St. Louis; Miss McClellan’s 
School, Philadelphia; and day schools in 
Great Britain. This same year the National 
Research Council cited the urgency of es- 
tablishing nursery schools for the deaf, 
and the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection in Washington un- 
der President Hoover also recommended 
the establishment of such schools, with re- 
search upon the subject. 

In 1932, Walter M. Kilpatrick made a 
study of the needs of deaf children of pre- 
school age. He found that surprisingly 
little had been written about them, so he 
sent out questionnaires to various schools 
with regard to age of admission, entrance 
problems, available material, and the like. 
He found that eight per cent of the schools 
answering send out material to parents of 
preschool age deaf children. Mr. Kilpat- 
rick found that the majority of schools 
allow entrance at the age of six, and 25 
per cent at seven, nearly 25 per cent at five, 
and a few at four or three years. Three- 
fourths of them favor entrance at a young- 
er age than that at which they are allowed 
to take pupils, which is a strong indication 
that state laws should be changed. He 

*(18) From A Survey of American Schools for the 
Deaf, 1924-1925, by Day, Fusfeld, and Pintner, pub- 


lished by the National Research Council, Washington, 
D. O., 1928. 
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cited the changing opinions within the pro- 
fession, much as they have been described 
here, ranging from a recommended twelve. 
year-old entrance age in the early days to 
two years or younger in 1932. He found 
that the greatest need was that of parental 
guidance. 


The International Congress in 1933 


Following up some of the early schools, 
we find a bravely written article in the 
American Annals in 1932, describing the 
Home School started in Philadelphia by the 
Garrett sisters. But the very next year, 
in 1933, at the International Congress, 
Anna C. Reinhardt, speaking of this school 
in her discussion on “The Preschool Child,” 
compared the widespread interest evident 
in 1893 with the lukewarm quality in evi- 
dence at that time, 1933. “It is a far ery 
and a sad one,” she said, “from the 
World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893 to the 
Century of Progress Fair being held in 
this year of 1933. . . . Today while I am 
writing, this school (The Home for Train- 
ing in Speech of Deaf Children, in Phila- 
delphia) is being closed. For forty years 
the State of Pennsylvania was the only state 
that boasted such a school for preschool 
deaf children. The powers that be have 
decided that there are no funds with which 
to carry on the work, and sixty young deaf 
children are being left at loose ends.” (This 
did not come about, as the school was con- 
tinued some years as a private school under 


Miss Grace McClellan.) 


The Sarah Fuller Home in Boston had 
also undergone a change. During the 
World War the property had been disposed 


(Continued on page 116) 
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Helping a Deaf Child Enjoy Reading 


By Myra S. Doo.itTLe 


NE morning, a few months before 
() my son’s graduation from the Min- 
neapolis Day School for the Deaf, 
a visitor came to my door. I had not ex- 
pected her, and her visit was a complete 
surprise to me. I simply opened my door 
in response to a ring, and there she stood. 
She said, 

“I am Miss Morse, a visiting teacher for 
the schools for the handicapped. Your 
son is soon to graduate from the school 
for the deaf, and I have come to learn from 
you as much of his background as possible, 
so as to train him in the work for which 
he seems best fitted. What have been his 
hobbies and interests?” 

I thought a moment and then answered, 
“Well, to begin with, I believe his unusual 
association with normally hearing persons 
may be his greatest asset in whatever he 
may come to do. In East Orange, N. J., 
which was our home for fifteen of the most 
formative years of his life, we lived in a 
locality where there were many young boys. 
There were twelve boys within the radius 
of a city block, in addition to my own two 
sons. All of these boys were members of 
a Boy Scout troop, and they were very 
friendly and helpful to my deaf son. He, 
of course, was eager to be a Boy Scout, 
too, and several of his deaf and hard of 
hearing friends at the oral school in New- 
ark also had the same wish. 


Training a Group of Deaf Scouts 


“As you know, a Scout must have train- 
ing and preparation; and tests must be 
taken before progress is made. Do you 
know what the boys in our neighborhood 
did? They took it upon themselves to 
train groups of deaf and hard of hearing 
boys in Scouting, and they convinced the 
Scoutmaster and the Committeemen of the 
feasibility of such a plan. 


“An Assistant Scoutmaster was appoint- 
ed to give special help to our boys, because 
their group had to be handled separately. 
Their work had to be demonstrated to them, 
instead of being studied from the class 
books. The Scout oath and precepts had 
to be explained to them, and taught, word 
by word. It was not an easy task, but as 
the months passed other deaf and hard of 
hearing boys were accepted into the troop. 
The instruction continued to be difficult, 
because these boys did not have the lan- 
guage to answer some of the questions in 
the tests, even though they knew, in a prac- 
tical sense, what the answers were. Some 
could not take the regular examinations 
before the Scout Board; nor could they 
take part in all the competitions. But the 
twelve or fifteen handicapped boys in this 
troop learned what they were expected to 
learn; and did such a good job that they 
won a very high rating in the competitive 
contests at the Annual Jamborees at Silver 
King Camp. They rated well in the 90’s. 

“They participated in the First Aid tests, 
demonstrating what they had learned. They 
recited the Scout Oath and Law, and AI.- 
legiance to the Flag in unison with the 
hearing members of the troop. They took 
part in the skits which were given in the 
evenings before the entire assembly of 
troops. They camped out along the stream 
in their pup tents for three days, putting 
to use the knowledge of camp cookery they 
had acquired. They had to plan their meals 
for three days and gather their own sup- 
plies beforehand, build their own fires with- 
out the use of matches, keep their tents 
and utensils clean and sanitary, and do all 
the things which any Scout must do if 
stranded in the wilds. They performed 
creditably all the tests which were given 
to the normally hearing Scouts. 
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Father and Son Banquets 


“All the troops at Camp Silver King 
were proud of the work done by this group 
of handicapped youngsters of Troop 6, 
East Orange. The normally hearing boys 
in the troop were especially proud that they 
had contributed to the achievement of this 
great work. 

“One of the important features of the 
annual Father and Son banquets was that 
provided by the deaf boys. The Mothers 
Club expanded to include the mothers of 
the deaf youngsters, thus stimulating their 
interest in the work. The mothers cooked 
and served the dinners for the fathers and 
sons, which later turned the evening into a 
general social family party. All of this was 
of great benefit to the deaf boys.” 

Miss Morse had_ been listening attentive- 
ly. Now she said, 

“This is very interesting. It would be 
a grand thing if more handicapped chil- 
dren had such an outlet for their energies. 
Please tell me more about your son’s in- 
terests.” 
~ I told her of his interest in art and of 
certain of his other tastes that might have 
a bearing on the choice of training for him. 
Then she asked, 

“What is his background of reading? 
What sort of books has he read?” 

I replied, “Miss Morse, that is not an 
easy question to answer. You see, most 
books are too difficult for the deaf to read. 
Their vocabularies are limited. All the 
words they know are learned artificially— 

that is, language is taught to them, word by 
word at first. They cannot pick up words 
or phrases as people with normal hearing 
do by hearing them over and over. Be- 
cause they learn words and phrases sepa- 
rately, it takes them longer to learn to read. 
They have to wade through the intricacies 
of spontaneous expression, and they come 
upon many words whose meaning they do 
not know. They become discouraged. If 
books could be re-worded, re-phrased, 
translated into the words and phrases with- 
in the limits of their vocabularies, there 
might be a better chance of their taking 
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an interest in reading. As it is, books that 
are within their vocabulary range are not 
within the demands of their age.” 

Miss Morse sat very still for a few min- 
utes, studying this problem. “I had no 
idea,” she said, “that reading could present 
such difficulty, but I can understand what 
you mean. Why don’t you try to rephrase 
some of the well known books for children, 
and see what you can do with them?” 

It seemed to me that we had gotten far 
afield of the original purpose of her visit, 
but she had set me to thinking, and even 
after she went away the idea stayed in my 
mind. The following months, however, 
were busy ones for me, being taken up 
with my daughter’s graduation from the 
University, with moving into another 
house, and with all the activities of a home 
where three children were rapidly ap- 
proaching adulthood. 


Re-phrasing Books for the Deaf’ 


I did not find an opportunity to work on 
the suggestion Miss Morse had given me; 
but I had not forgotten it, and in the fall 
I began on Heidi, a good example, as it 
seemed to me, of a story in which all chil- 
dren from nine to fourteen must be greatly 
interested. When I had simplified, deleted 
and re-phrased it four or five times, and 
had finally typed the finished result—I had 
to teach myself to type in the meantime— 
I went over to the school for the deaf to 
see my friend, the Principal, Miss Ella 
Rusch. She was highly interested, and 
said there was a great need for just such 
books, but that the comparatively small 
number of copies needed for the schools 
would present a problem in publishing 
them. She gladly accepted the re-phrased 
copy of Heidi, and said she would place it 
in the hands of children of the proper age 
to enjoy it. Shortly afterward, I was given 
another book from the school library to 
re-phrase, a book which had been difficult 
for the children to read and understand. 
This was “Lisbeth Longfrock,” which is 
completed in this issue of VoLTa REVIEW. 

A third book is also in use at the school, 
a collection of Aesop’s Fables. This in- 
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cludes a foreword to explain the purpose 
of the fables, a glossary to classify the ani- 
mals and to explain the different names by 
which male, female and young of the dif- 
ferent species are known, and some of the 
characteristics of the different animal 
groups. Other books are in preparation. 
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To return to the beginning of this story, 
and the results of the interview with Miss 
Morse: following her report to the State 
Supervisor of the Minnesota Office of Re- 
habilitation, and through the efforts of Mrs. 
Petra F. Howard, Minnesota Counsellor 


(Continued on page 124) 


Memories of Alexander Graham Bell 


By Ipa H. Abams 


HERE have been three notable anni- 

versaries of the founding of the Hor- 

ace Mann School at which I was 
present although I had no active part in the 
exercises. They were the 25th, the 50th, 
and the 60th. Now, on this 75th_anniver- 
sary, the situation is reversed for I have a 
small part in the proceedings, but as an 
absentee. I have been asked for my mem- 
ories of Dr. Bell in this school. 

Most of the opportunities I had for meet- 
ing him personally came during his mo- 
mentary pauses at my classroom door, but 
his dynamic personality made even a brief 
call a never-to-be-forgotten event. His voice 
was low, vibrant, and slightly husky, his 
enunciation of every word was perfect and 
his manner was charged with energy and 
enthusiasm. 

Fifty-seven years ago when I was ap- 
pointed a teacher in the Horace Mann 
School, it was located on Warrenton Street. 
It was there that I first saw Dr. Bell, and 
I was thrilled to find that the noted inven- 
tor. of the telephone considered himself to 
be-one of us, a teacher of the deaf. 

One day we were all invited into the of- 
fice where we saw a marvelous exhibition 
of teaching. Helen Keller, then about eight 
or nine years of age, was seated on Dr. 
Bell’s knee, and he was teaching her the 
Dalgarno alphabet positions upon the hand 
and wrist. She learned them with incredi- 
ble speed, and soon he was playing upon 
her hand as one does upon a piano. 

Her delight at what he was telling her 
was expressed in joyous movements of her 


whole body. It seemed as if her eager 
spirit were striving to leap forth. 

I spent three years in the Warrenton 
Street building; then in 1890 we moved 
into the beautiful new building on Newbury 
Street. Dr. Bell continued to visit us there, 
and once in a while gave us an instructive 
talk on the mechanism of speech. 

My classroom there was near the front 
door. I think that was why Dr. Bell found 
it easy to look in for a friendly word as 
often as he did. On one occasion when | 
rather flippantly asked him how he was 
making out with his flying-machines, he 
was a wee bit testy and said, “I am not 
making flying-machines; I’m flying kites.” 

Another time he said he had had a long 
day in court, and that some of our yearly 
reports had helped him in the case. Then 
he added, “You know I was once a teacher 
in the Horace Mann School.” When he ex- 
plained he had brought a friendly suit 
against a member of his family to settle a 
point of law, the word “friendly” threw a 
new light for me on the whole process of 
law. I had supposed all disputes which had 
to be settled in court were the very oppo- 
site of friendly. 

Most people know that Dr. Bell preferred 
to work at night. He told me he could con- 
centrate much better when all the world 
was asleep. 

There were those in the Horace Mann 
School who saw much more of Dr. Bell 
than I did, and could tell a better story, 
but the fragmentary observations I present 
may serve to show one facet of a many- 
sided man. 
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Lisbeth Long-frock 


Translated from the Norwegian by Laura E. Poutson 
Rephrased for Reading by the Deaf by Myra S. DoouittLe 


Chapter IX 
The New Head Milk-Maid 


T was the first Sunday after Easter, 
| early in the morning. Lisbeth was sit- 

ting by a table in her little sleeping 
room. She held her elbow on the table, 
and her chin in her hand. She was look- 
ing at a big black book, which lay open 
upon the table. This book was the Bible, 
and Lisbeth was reading from the Old 
Testament. This was the first morning in 
several years that she had not gone to the 
cow-house to care for the animals. Kjer- 
sti had told her that she need not go today. 
She had said that Lisbeth could have two 
hours in which to be alone, and that no 
one should disturb her. 

She was wearing a long black dress, with 
a narrow white collar at the neck. She sat 
stiff and straight at the table. Her dress 
was so tight that she had to hold her elbows 
close to her side, and she was afraid to 
bend over. This was the first time that she 
had worn such a close fitting dress. She 
usually wore a skirt and jacket. Her light 
hair was drawn smoothly back, and twisted 
into a knot at the back of her neck. This 
was the first time that she had worn her 
hair that way. 

She was quite pale, and her lips were red 
and moist, as if she were nervous, but her 
eyes seemed quiet and peaceful. She was 
really beautiful, as she sat in her little 
room, waiting for the time to go to the 
chureh. This was the day she was to be 
confirmed. This was the day that she was 
to promise to be a Christian, and to believe 
in Jesus and His love. 

A knock came at the door. It was Kjer- 
sti Hoel. She also was dressed in her very 
best dress—a black dress, old-fashioned 
and with a full gathered waist. She wore 
a freshly ironed cap, with a frill (ruffle) 
around her face, and strings hanging down. 
She carried a beautiful Psalm (song) Book 


in her hand. It had large type letters. On 
the book was a neatly folded handkerchief. 
Kjer-sti stood still a moment, looking at 
Lisbeth, and then she said, “Are you ready, 
Lisbeth?” Lisbeth answered quietly, “Yes, 
I think so.” 

“It is time to start. Let me tie your 
kerchief, so that your hair will be nice and 
neat.” She tied the kerchief on Lisbeth’s 
head. Then they went slowly out into the 
hall. When they went outside, they found 
the broad wagon waiting at the door. The 
military horse was harnessed to it. 

“You may sit up here with me, Lisbeth,” 
said Kjer-sti. They got into the wagon 
and drove away. They did not speak a sin- 
gle word all the way. As they drove down 
the hill from the farm, the beauty of spring 
was all around them. All of the sights and 
sounds and perfumes of spring seemed to 
tell of joyful things to come. The brooks 
and the rivers seemed to be singing. Thou- 
sands of birds were singing and calling. 
Bees were buzzing; trees were pouring out 
their perfume with the flowers along the 
way. The sun shone down brightly over all. 

But Lisbeth was not looking or listening 
to all these things to-day. She drew nearer 
to Kjer-sti on the front seat of the wagon. 
All that she wanted was quiet companion- 
ship (friendship). In this way, they drove 
along the sunlit road. 

Suddenly the sound of church bells was 
added to all the other sounds. The bells 
seemed to blend (mix) with all, as an or- 
gan blends with the voice of a singer. All 
the sounds together seemed like a great 
organ, singing out in praise to God. 

At the sound of the bells, a wonderful 
feeling of peace and holiness came into 
Lisbeth’s heart. She had never felt like 
this before. She felt as if all the world 
was preparing for a great church festival. 
Her heart was filled with gladness. 

After that, everything became confused. 
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February, 1945 


She thought she had never seen so many 
people in the church, as today. The whole 
church was filled with a wonderful light, 
and the people were silent and respectful. 
The young girl went inside and down the 
aisle of the church. She felt very tall and 
free and light hearted. She looked at the 
rows of young people who were to be con- 
firmed with her. . Their faces, too, seemed 
to shine with the wonderful light. 

The minister came into the chancel (by 
the altar), and he too looked very tall. His 
face had a tender smile upon it, as he be- 
gan to speak. Lisbeth did not understand 
all that he said, but her heart felt as if it 
were listening to sweet music, for she knew 
that all the things which he said were good. 

When the singing began, she sang with 
all her heart. When the pastor asked her 
questions, she answered in a strong voice, 
and she knew that she had answered rightly. 
Then she knelt down and put her hand into 
the hand of the pastor. It seemed as if all 
the old pictures above the altar were smil- 
ing at her. 

She seemed to be in a strange sort of 
dream, until the service was over. Then 
she went to sit in the church seat with Kjer- 
sti, Kjer-sti took her hand and whispered, 
“I hope that your confirmation will bring 
you great blessing and happiness, Lisbeth.” 
Later, they walked out of the church, hand 
in hand. 

Peter and Jacob were waiting for her, 
outside the church door. They lifted their 
caps to Kjer-sti and shook hands with her. 
Then they did the same to Lisbeth. They 
had never done this before her confirma- 
tion. They also said, “May you have every 
blessing and much happiness, Lisbeth.” 

Then Kjer-sti and Lisbeth walked around 
and greeted their friends, who wished to 
speak to Lisbeth and wish her well. At last 
they reached the wagon and were assisted 
into it. They rode homeward, and Kjer- 
sti asked Lisbeth, “Would you like to be 
alone for a while this afternoon, Lisbeth?” 

Lisbeth answered, “Yes, thank you. | am 
sure that would please me very much.” 

In the afternoon, Lisbeth Longfrock sat 
alone in her little room. Bear-hunter, who 


8l 


was now blind, ‘was lying on the rug out- 
side her door. He liked to lie there, when 
Lisbeth was in her room. When she was 
not there, he stayed in his own corner of 
the kitchen. He did not like to lie on the 
front step any more, for there were always 
people coming in and going out the door, 
and they disturbed him. Lisbeth was al- 
ways kind and loving to him, and he loved 
a Nad 

Lisbeth was not reading, as she sat in her 
room. The long frock, which was now 
worn out and much too small for her, was 
spread out on the bed. When Lisbeth had 
returned from the church, she had felt quite 
peaceful and contented. The afternoon sun 
was shining upon the cover of the bed. She 
did not wish to think about serious things 
now, so she took a small chest from the 
closet. In this chest she kept her small 
remembrances—the things which she loved 
and prized. She began to take them out 
of the chest, one by one. They brought 
back all the memories of the past. 

There was the pocket knife which Ole 
had given her during her first summer at 
the sae-ter. There was also a letter which 
she had received from Ole last autumn. She 
had not shown it to anyone. Ole had asked 
her if he might send tickets to her and 
Jacob, so that they might come to America 
after she was confirmed. She had not an- 
swered the letter yet,—but now she would 
soon do it. For now she knew that she 
would never leave Norway. She must write 
to him soon, and tell him so. 

Then she took out the little goat’s horn, 
which Peter had given her. She would 
have liked to blow on it, but she did not 
dare, because it would have seemed strange 
in the house. There was also a silk hand- 
kerchief which Peter had given her for 
Christmas. He had sent it by Jacob. She 
herself had not seen Peter since the day on 
the mountain until today in church. 

Then she found the letter which Jacob 
had written to her, asking her to come to 
Peer-out. . It was the only letter that she 
had ever received from him. She had a few 
small gifts which he had sent her. 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Tests and Follow-up of Deaf Graduates 


By Cuares G. BLUETT 


Concluded from January 


HE case histories of forty-two gradu- 

ates of the California School for the 
Deaf have been offered in some de- 

tail, with recommendations and some data 
on the follow-up. With the histories given 
in this instalment of the article, this presen- 
tation will be completed, and an effort will 
be made to summarize and analyze the 


findings. 
No. 40. D.S., 1940. Congenitally Deaf 


Tests SS. Stated interest: 
Mental Would like to be a 
Language 2.0 packer or wrapper or 
Non-Lang. 38 work in cannery 
Clerical 
Numbers 5.1 Training received: 
Names 5.4 7 years of sewing and 
Mechanical art 
Test 1 5.1 5 years in school bake 
Test 2 shop 
Manual 
Fingers 3.3 
Tweezers 3.3 
Placing 6.1 
Other 
Art a 
Recommendation: 


Her real interests are physical. She would 
like to be a professional swimmer but her 
health will not permit. She also underlined 
cooking, gardening, metal craft. She is 
scarcely an artist, but might do well with 
metal craft. Her poor finger dexterity does 
not tell the whole story for, while she does 
not work rapidly, she is capable of preci- 
sion; she is primarily an operator rather 
than a craftsman. She will appear and act 
stolid and from the standpoint of rehabili- 
tation should probably be dealt with at face 
value, but this attitude is a defense against 
a strong, deep emotional life which she has 
learned not to expose unnecessarily. She 
can succeed with the kind of work she has 
indicated she would like to do. 


Follow-up: July, 1943 
Employed as Installer, Aircraft; $44.72 
per week. She has worked in five different 


jobs since graduation; cannery, bakery, 
art-creation shops, laundry and her pres. 
ent job. Characteristically, other than 
answering the questions she made no com. 
ment, “I am working in the plumbing de. 
partment. I put tubes and hose on the fire. 
wall of the flying fortress airplanes.” 


No. 41. H.D., 1939. Congenitally Deaf 


Tests SS: 
Mental 
Language 2.4 
Non-Lang. 4.1 


Stated interest: 
Wants to become a typist 


Training received: 


Clerical Dressmaking and art 
Numbers 4.6 
Names 4.1 
Mechanical 
Test 1 4.8 
Test 2 4.9 
Manual 
Fingers 4.5 
Tweezers 5.0 
Placing 4.1 


Recommendation: 


Can use training received if she can be 
interested in such jobs. Comment: She is 
rated 90 in dressmaking by her instructor. 
She indicates poor academic ability and the 
Beta score is relatively poor in relation to 
the class average. Only the Minn. Form 
Bd. score indicates ability to do sewing. 

She has not done justice to herself in 
school because of strong pride on which 
she rests. She is critical and resents au- 
thority; she is definite, determined, stub- 
born and cautious; and refuses to attempt 
anything that does not present her in fa 
vorable light, therefore, she refuses to ask 
questions and thereby display her lack of 
information. She is materialistic and self- 
interested and accepts or rejects on the 
basis of cool judgment. 

We would recommend dressmaking, jew- 
elry manufacturing, engraving, etching, 
photo-coloring and retouching as possibil- 
ities for her. 


Follow-up: 1942 
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Indirect report: Preparing to marry. 
May, 1944: Housewife. 
No. 42. R.F., 1940. Deaf during Infancy 


Tests S.S. Stated interest: 
Mental Baking or gardening 
Language 2:1 
Non-Lang. 2.9 Training received: 
Clerical Gardening, baking, 
Numbers 4.7 cabinet shop 
Names 4.4 
Mechanical 
Test 1 35 
Test 2 a 
Manual 
Fingers 4.2 
Tweezers Ky 
Placing 4.3 


Recommendation: 

Gardening, nursery work, cannery, etc. 
Comment: He is amiable and energetic. 
Follow-up: July, 1943 

Indirect report: Placed in nursery, laid 
off (too slow). Worked in cannery during 
the season, as laborer. Has not worked 


steadily, but work has been easy to get. 
May, 1944: Ill in hospital. 


Recapitulation 


On the whole, the recommendations in 
the above studies have been very well sub- 
stantiated. It should be understood that 
the counselor had nothing to do with the 
actual placing, training or further counsel- 
ing of these students after the test sessions 
and brief interviews, at which time an ap- 
plication blank for vocational rehabilitation 
service was filled in. The test data and 
recommendation were then forwarded to 
the Rehabilitation Office nearest the stu- 
dent’s home. 

In some instances, the student in return- 
ing home did not report to the Rehabilita- 
tion Counselor; others did not follow 
through, but found their own jobs. For 
the most part the recommendations repre- 
sent a kind of prediction that these students 
would gravitate toward certain kinds and 
levels of jobs regardless of subsequent in- 
fluence. Under such circumstances, a di- 
rect hit is a miracle and a near miss is far 
from discouraging. Furthermore, the rec- 
ommendations were made during late de- 
pression years and the war certainly would 
be expected greatly to influence the results. 
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Something more is needed to gain a 
better perspective as to how valid the test 
results have proven. Table 4 is designed 
for review of results. (c) Column 1 at the 
right of the page gives the identification 
number. This number appears at the 
top of each individual study. At the 
left of the page is the standard score dis- 
tribution (S.S.) and at the extreme left is 
the step level number. For example, all 
standard scores between 6.5 and 7.4 in- 
clusive, are grouped as step level 7, the 
nearest whole number. 

Column A presents the actual distribu- 
tion of Otis Scores for the 29 students. The 
identification number of the student is 
placed at the standard score level, which 
be achieved on the Otis Test. Column B 
presents the Beta Scores; Column C, the 
average score for Numbers and Names 
checking; Column D, the Paper Form 
Board and Column E, the average of the 
Manual test scores for each student. 

We are now ready to make direct and 
immediate comparison between the results 
on the tests for each student and to relate 
these results to the job held at the time of 
the survey. 

Column 2, at the right of the page shows 
the job held by each student opposite his 
identification number. Columns 3; a, b, 
c, d, e, show the step levels for each student 
for each test, as presented-in Columns A, 
B, C, D, E, at the left of the page. 

Column 4 presents the average of the 
step levels for the four tests of mental 
capacity; verbal and non-verbal; Numbers 
and Names (hereafter referred to as per- 
ception) and spatial relations, not includ- 
ing the manual tests which appear in col- 
umn 3; e, and are easily compared to the 
average of the mental scores. 

For example; Number 1, Gallaudet ( As- 
sembler), is a young woman attending Gal- 
laudet College who has worked as an assem- 


(ec) The jobs could be ranked by some arbitrary 
plan and a coefficient of validity could be obtained 
by the rank differences method, but it would not pre- 
sent the information as well for our purposes as the 
method we have selected. A high coefficient of validity 
is often obtained when the method of preparing the 
data for comparison is extremely faulty. What weak- 
nesses exist in the present. method are at least, in- 
stantly apparent to any one. 
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February, 1945 


bler during the summer. Her step level 
scores are 5 on Otis, 7 on Beta, 6 on the 
perception tests, 6 on the spatial relations 
test and 8 on the average of the Manual 
tests. The average of the mental scores is 
6. (5 7668-6). Number 1 may be com- 
pared to Number 42, Labor (Misc.), a 
young man, a member of the 1940 Class 
who has not had steady work even in a 
lush labor market. His step level number 
is (235 44-4). The difference between 
the two is (3 4 1 2 4-2) a considerable 
distance. 

Number 21, Carpenter (Rough) (3 6 5 
45-5) is the Median man for the group. 
He is (0 2 4 2 1-3) steps above Number 
29 and (2 1 1 23-1) steps below Number 1. 


A Test of Validity 


A very interesting comparison is offered 
by three machinists (production) Numbers 
2,8 and 12. They are all on the same 
average mental level (6). Number 2 at- 
tains his rank because of the verbal score, 
but he is actually 1 step below Number 8 
on spatial relations and on the manual 
tests. He exceeds Number 12 on both ver- 
bal and non-verbal scores, but is two steps 
lower on spatial relations. 

From these comparisons it would appear 
that Number 8 might excel in a mechanical 
occupation, but in a situation requiring 
more verbal intelligence Number 2 would 
have the advantage. Number 2 should 
be able to hold his own in occupations em- 
phasizing spatial relations, but in general, 
his performance would not be equal to that 
of Number 8 or Number 12. (The reader 
might well review the individual reports 
for these men at this point,* before read- 
ing the employer’s comment. The motiva- 
tion of interests should be given special 
attention. ) 

These three men are employed by the 
same firm. The Industrial Relations Man- 
ager was requested by letter to comment 
on their work before the test results were 
made known to him. His report is as fol- 


lows: (d) 


*Vo_tTa Review, November and December, 1944. 
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“Number 8 has been with our organiza- 
tion since March 6, 1941. During his en- 
tire term of service with us, he has done 
hand-grinding and filing, and has used a 
chipping hammer and punch to remove 
sand flaws from casting. He is doing an 
excellent job and has proven to be extreme- 
ly conscientious and dependable. The 
work on which he is employed requires 
no great mechanical skill. He, at times, 
has been used to show some of the other 
deaf boys how to perform the operations. 

“Number 2 was first permanently em- 
ployed on May 28, 1940 in the same ca- 
pacity as Number 8 and worked on that 
job approximately three months. He then 
went to a department where he learned to 
operate milling machines, drill presses, 
drill and tap machines, and key lathes. 
These machine operations were of a sim- 
pler nature and required an average amount 
of mechanical ability. He has learned to 
set up and operate the machines and, of 
course, has demonstrated his ability to read 
blueprints as well as to use precision mea- 
suring instruments. He cannot be classi- 
fied as a machinist. His performance dur- 
ing the entire period of time that he has 
been with our organization has been satis- 
factory. He has been steady and depend- 
able, but does not apply himself to his 
work as forcibly as does Number 8. 

“Number 12 was first employed by us 
on November 24, 1941. He worked on the 
same job on which Number 8 was employed 
for approximately one year. He was then 
transferred to the same job to which Num- 
ber 2 was assigned and has been doing that 
type of work until the present time. The 
performance of Number 12 has been some- 
what less desirable than that of Number 2. 
He has done about average work and has 
received merit increases when they would 
normally come due, but has not been spec- 
tacular as far as performance was con- 
cerned. 

“If we were to rate these men as to pro- 
duction performance and their desirability 

(Continued on page 106) 


(d) Identification numbers have been substituted 
for names which were used in the letter. 








ADVERTISEMENT 


Alabama 
Birmingham & 
Miss DoroTHY VERNON 
1230-4 Terrace West 
Phone: 6-7416 


California 
Berkeley 
Mrs. Maup 8S. Woop 
8117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hille 

Mrs. Luoma M. Moors 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 
Chula Vista 

Mrs. MarGareT S. RADOLIFFS 
580 Delmar Ave. 


Riverside 

Mrs. FLORENCE LORBEER 
3157 Lime Street 

Phone: 272 


San Jose 

Mrs. Linuian C. Dorey 
685 8S. 5th Street 

Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 

Mrs. FsRN NELSON 

P. O. Box 866 

Phone: Burlingame 3-0257 


Santa Barbara 

Miss Franogs E. Davipson 
1615% Bath Street 

Miss Frances H. Downes 
Hoff General Hospital 

Mary Woop WHITEHURST 
Hoff General Hospital 


Colorado 


Denver 

Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 

Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington 
Miss Mary B. CAMPBELL 
505 Dahlia Street, N. W. 
Phone: GEorgia 2047 


Florida 
Winter Park 


Mrs. JosmpHine K. Porrer 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Augusta 
Mrs. St. Junigen CuLuuM 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Rome 

Miss EnizaBeTH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 

Phone: 6561 


Kansas 
Topeka 
Miss Aura M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Wichita 
Miss LeNNA BRYANT 


Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 





Massachusetts 


Boeton 15 
Miss May H. Lsavis 
886 Oommonwealth Ave. 


Boston 17 


New EnGuanp SoOHOOL 
or Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 

Miss Harriet M. GIsBson 
70 Byron Avenue 

Phone: 3759 


Worcester 
Mrs. ARTHUR J. YOUNG 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 

Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Missouri 


St. Louis 

Miss Sysrm, FRANKENTHAL 
5355 Pershing Ave. 
Phone: Forrest 8805 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Sara 8S. TEMPLE 
25 No. Harrison Street 
Phone: OR 4-7778 


Mrs. Susie F. VARIOK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Newark 

Miss FLORBNOE E, HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 

Mrs. MARGARET B. RIOHARDSON 
114 WPAT Building 

Phone, SHerwood 2-4720 


New York 


Elmhurst, Long Island 
Mrs. MARGUBRITB G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 


New York 17 

Miss Mary PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KaTuryn A. ORDMAN 
342 Madison Avenue 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 

Miss EwuizaABerH G. DBLANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


Ohio 


Columbus 

Miss Marre K, Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 
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Teachers of Lip Reading so. 


Pennsylvania 


Butler 

Miss Mary G. HmartTy 

Ward 3 

Deshon General Hospital 

Mrs, Epwarp B. Nrrourm 
Deshon General Hospital " 


Miss GEerTRUDS TORRBY 
Deshon General Hospital 


Philadelphia 

Miss MARGARET CRAWLEY 
Crozer Hall 

2039 Cherry Street 

Mrs. JoHN E. D. Trasx 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 
Mrs. BeaTrics R. GooprrRienp 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 
Mrs. Wm. T. Oar 
511 Walnut Lane 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 
Miss Marip SLAoK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Oolumbia 

Miss Luoy MoCauGHRIN 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 
Greenville 

Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Austin 

Mrs. Max BIOKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 4 
Miss Louise HILLY 
4138 A, Hawthorne Ave. 


Houston 6 

Mrs. LuoInLe P. TURNER * 
1825 Harold Street 

Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 5 

Miss LELLA WILLIAMS 

San Antonio Hearing Center 
317 Hicks Building 


Virginia 


Lynchburg 

LYNOHBURG Sonoon or lL 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 

Mrs. Miuprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MARGARET J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 
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On Getting Along Without People 


By ARTHUR S. GARBETT 


HIS is only a small town, but there 
is always a lot of traffic at the inter- 
section where Santa Cruz Avenue 
comes out of the canyon and crosses Main 
Street. There are shops and offices on both 
streets, and in the South East “L” is also 
the railroad station. My mind was busy 
with other things, yet I got across all right. 
But just as I reached the curb I heard the 
grinding of brakes and tooting of horns, 
even though my earphone was turned on 
very low. 

A car had stopped with a jerk, and two 
or three more beside it. Other cars were 
tooting their way across Santa Cruz Ave- 
nue, while the Main Street cars honked 
in reply. There was quite a lot of noise. 
An old man was stamping about in the 
middle of the road, shouting and waving a 
thick stick. I thought little of it at the mo- 
ment as all sorts of people live here and in 
the mountains round about, or in the wide 
Santa Clara Valley. They come here to 
do their shopping, and include a fair share 
of cranks. We have millionaires, cowboys, 
artists and writers, retired professors, farm- 
ers, grocers and Jehovah’s Witnesses. I 
thought he was one of these—whichever 
you please! But he kept on stamping about 
and waving his stick like an angry drum- 
major. Then suddenly, I noticed that the 
stick was painted white. . . . 

The blind man was not really in danger, 
but had simply lost his bearings and pan- 
icked. I went back to him and drew him 
to the curb, turning my earphone on full. 
He was talking in quite a loud voice, but 
I didn’t bother to listen much as I was 
still busy in my mind with something I had 
been writing all morning. And anyway, 


like most who have long been deaf, I an. 
egocentric and absent-minded. But he was 
yelling a lot, seemed in need of help, and 
he was blind. 

“This is Main Street, isn’t it? This is 
where the bus stops. I mean Main Street. 
This is it, isn’t it?” 

“Sure,” I told him. “We are on Main 
Street with Santa Cruz on our left, cutting 
across it. The railroad and depot on our 
right.” 

He wasn’t listening. “Yeah, I mean this 
is Main Street with the bank across the 
road—over there.” He had swung around 
and was pointing to a bed of geraniums 
on the narrow strip of garden between the 
railroad station and Santa Cruz Avenue. 

Turning him around, | tried to explain 
again, rather sharply, I’m afraid, as by now 
I was flustered myself. He hung his stick 
on his forearm and began groping around 
with his hands. He found a smooth, solid, 
four-by-four post holding up a railroad 
sign. He stopped speaking right away, 
folded his hands around it like achild who 
has found its mother. He pressed himself 
against it and I explained the location to 
him again, more carefully. 

He was rather shabbily dressed in un- 
pressed clothes, no necktie, and a cotton 
shirt, none too clean and open at the throat. 
But he had a fine, broad face, healthily 
pink. His soft brown eyes looked all right 
save that they were unwinking. I never 
thought of their being artificial, though 
maybe they were. 

He released the post and started talking 
to me again, not waiting for a reply. “The 
bus stops here, doesn’t it? They said it 
would and the conductor would stop for 
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me. He'll stop and pick me up. They said 
he would. 3:20. Ought to be here now. 
3:20 they said.” 

“It is only 3:15,” I replied. “Anyway I'll 
stay with you till it comes.” I felt as if some 
explanation were needed for this mag- 
nanimity. “If you can’t see, I can’t hear. 
I’m very deaf, and I’m listening through an 
ear-phone.” 

He was impressed. He drew back a bit 
and bowed ceremoniously as if I’d said I 
was the Rajah of Bhong. “My name is 
Delmer,” he shouted. “Tom Delmer.” 

Absurdly, I bowed in reply, as one Rajah 
to another, forgetting he couldn’t see. I 
gave him my own name, and asked if he 
lived around these parts. 

It set off a flood of personal information. 
He had lived in San José—some ten miles 
away—but he had travelled all over the San 
Francisco Bay region. He named a lot of 
important business people he knew, of 
whom I had never heard. He had been in 
the paper business. 

“The San José Paper Co.?” 
vaguely remembering the name. 

He seemed hurt for a moment. “No,” he 
said, impressively, “The Delmer Paper 
Company.” | said “Oh, indeed!” as appre- 
ciatively as I could and he went on about 
his important friends and widespread re- 
nown. He pressed up against me as he 
talked, breathing on my neck and declaim- 
ing loudly. Not liking it, I moved back 
a bit, but he immediately closed in, and 
kept on with it as I kept on backing. I 
realized at last that it was useless, so I let 
him stay plastered on me, an unwilling rock 
stuck with a limpet. 

Other people were gathered around, be- 
ginning to goggle and listen in. A small 
boy detached himself from his mother and 
stood two feet away from me gazing up at 
my receiver for a long time. “What’s this 
man got in his ear, Mother? That black 
thing. What is it, Mom?” 

Mom darted over, glanced apologetically 
at me, grabbed the boy and slapped him. 
The boy began to cry out loud. 

Unaware of this episode, Mr. Delmer 


I asked, 
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continued to impress me with the names of 
important people he knew. Scarcely any of 
them even among the local satraps were 
known to me, and I felt somehow humili- 
ated like a weed among orchids. 

Little by little, however, it came to me 
that many of the people he mentioned were 
either dead or had moved elsewhere. To 
my own annoyance, I at once felt a glow 
of satisfaction. It puffed me up. Of course, 
yes, poor chap. He just couldn’t see and 
had dropped out of everything. Well, so 
had I, but at least I could see. It was just 
that I couldn’t hear, that’s all! I swelled 
with it, big-hearted, generous and kind. 
And I kept looking for the bus to come, the 
big yellow bus that would take Mr. Delmer 
far, far away. 

By chance, Mr. Delmer mentioned at 
last somebody I knew, and filled with this 
new warmth toward him, I said so. 

Mr. Delmer glowed. “You know Jim 
Porter? Well, I'll be darned. He and I 
were at High School together. Sat in the 
same classroom. My desk was right next 
to his. Can you beat it? And his wife, too, 
Minnie Jordan that was. You know her, 
too. You must know her—” 

I should have stopped him then’ and 
there, even if I’d had to sandbag him. She 
was getting out of a car not twenty feet 
away, looking around to see who was talk- 
ing so loudly about her— 

“A nervous, fidgety woman—has a lot 
of trouble with her digestion. Minnie’s all 
right, but I never could see why he married 
her, except she worked hard to get him...” 

Mrs. Porter, very red in the face, gave 
me one agonized look, flushed crimson, and 
daried across the road, disappearing into 
the bank. 

The bus came at last.. A harassed bus- 
driver with a tired, anxious face got out. 
Together we pushed Mr. Delmer through 
the narrow door, and the bus moved on. 
I watched it roll down the hill till it round- 
ed the curve below the First Baptist Church. 
Then I turned up West Main Street. I! 
wanted to go up unto the hills whence our 
help cometh. 
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Mr. Delmer had passed out of my life 
but not out of my thoughts. Flustered and 
irritated, | walked quickly up the hill along 
Pennsylvania Avenue, turned into Wissa- 
hickon Avenue, and came at last to Over- 
look Road. I was out of town now, with 
a deep, narrow canyon on one side, and a 
steep hillside on the other. Trees arched 
above, dropping their autumn leaves. 
Bright red berries lit up the toyon bushes. 


It was a mellow autumn day, with a 
slight mist and a soft wind, aromatic with 
dead brush burning in hidden gardens, like 
incense from secret altars. I was zig-zagging 
up the side of El Sereno and feeling better 
every minute. 

Mr. Delmer had not pleased me, and | 
was even less pleased with myself. In a 
small town, even the deaf hear some of the 
gossip, and others had said much the same 
thing about the newly married couple as 
my blind acquaintance. The “nervous, 
fidgety woman” had not “hooked” him, 
nor he her. Theirs was an old friendship of 
many years that had ripened in the mellow 
autumn of their lives, but could not last 
for very long. 

However, I began to get a bit of insight 
into Mr. Tom Delmer. His boasting and 
his pompous manner had irritated me, but 
I began to see that I had done him an in- 
justice. He had not, as I thought, been 
trying to impress me with his greatness; 
but on the contrary he had scarcely been 
aware of my presence. He was simply a 
blind man thrown out of balance by a sud- 
den and humiliating frustration. Being 
deaf, I have had similar experiences so 
often that I should have been able to under- 
stand without having to climb up a moun- 
tain before I saw what had happened. 1 
had helped him a little, to be sure, but 
grudgingly and without intelligence. I was 
beginning to understand him now, but it 
was too late. 

Mr. Delmer had come to a town he had 
known by heart since boyhood. Confident- 
ly, he had stepped off the curb to cross a 
street he had crossed a thousand times; a 
street so familiar that he almost forgot his 
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eyes were sightless. No sooner had he 
done so than awareness came to him in its 
cruelest form. All around him in the dark- 
ness were sounds, nothing but sounds: the 
grim purring of tires growing louder as 
they came toward him, passing with a sud- 
den sprrt only a foot or two from his side. 
Brakes squealed, horns tooted and jeered, 
cars stopped abruptly and went on again 
with grinding gears. ; 

The sounds came from everywhere, for 
some of the traffic was transverse along 
Main Street as well as direct along Santa 
Cruz, and both were wide streets, four- 
lane highways cutting through a busy little 
town. It must have been an appalling night- 
mare of squeaks and groans, threatening 
purrs and sharp blasts: a symphony of hor- 
ror heard in a blackout. 

There was nothing much there in reality; 
but he could not know that. Panic seized 
him and he waved his stick in the air, 
thrashing at demons and wailing banshees. 

Then a hand caught at him, steered him 
to the curb, and a cool, not-too-friendly 
voice spoke. He was safe for the moment. 
He stretched out his hands and found a 
post, a square post, solid and firm. He 
clung to it as a sailor torpedoed at night 
into “the drink” might cling to a raft. He 
was safe. 

But that was not enough.'He had stepped 
off the curb full of confidence, only to find 
himself lost, humiliated, bedevilled by jeer- 
ing wails and grinding wheels. His pride 
was hurt. 

In such a case, a blind man needs a 
Listening Ear «s well as a Seeing Eye, and 
mine, however inadequate, happened to be 
available. He had to tell me all about him- 
self—and not only me. He had to reassure 
himself as well. He had to recall that he 
was Tom Delmer, the paper man, who 
knew and was known all over the Santa 
Clara Valley district, all down the Penin- 
sula and the East Bay. Even in Oakland 
and San Francisco they knew him. Tom 
Delmer. The Delmer Paper Co. I’m tell- 
ing you. 

He had been an important man once. 
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He called up the spirits of the dead and the 
distant who had known him, Bill This, Jim 
That. Men he had met at trade conven- 
tions, lodge meetings, in hotel lobbies and 
Pullman cars. Men who had slapped him 
on the back . . . “Howya, Tom, old timer, 
where you been all my life? Take the 
weight off your feet and siddown.” .... 
“Well, for Pete’s sake, look what the cat 
brought in! If it isn’t Tom Delmer . . .” 

He had known men, and cities. He had 
been greeted by beautiful receptionists in 
tall buildings! Women, lovely and gracious 
with splendid hair-do’s! “Yes, Mr. Delmer, 
certainly. Mr. Blodgett will see you right 
away.” 

Elks, Rotarians, Legionnaires, brothers 
all! “Okay, Tom, you’re good. I'll tell 
the world . . . Betcha life you’re good!” 

All that was past, “far off and long ago”; 
but he had to call it all back to convince 
himself, and to tell the Voice that came to 
him in the darkness, the Hands that steered 
him out of the traffic. 

Voice? Hands? What are they? He 
had to press up against me, breathe on me, 
make sure that I was a person, even if it 
meant being an unwanted limpet on an 
unwilling rock. 

What a thing it is to be blind! 

So much for Mr. Delmer, but what about 
me? I had not emerged with any flying 
colors. Over and over, we hard of hear- 
ing folks have been told that among our 
major defects is a tendency to interrupt, 
to break in upon other peoples’ thoughts 
with irrelevant remarks, to talk assertively 
in loud voices. Mr. Delmer, breaking in 
upon my cogitations, had done all of those 
things to me. I should have suffered glad- 
ly and with understanding, but I had not. 

From the moment I met Mr. Delmer till 
he got on his bus, I seemed to divide and 
exist on several different planes. On the 
lowest plane, my ego resented his self-as- 
sertiveness. He did all the talking and 
would not listen to me, though I wanted 
him to know that I, too, had done: signifi- 
cant things and met important people. 

On another plane, I resented this impulse 
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to exhibitionism. It was unworthy of me. 
I was doing a simple kindly , act, being 
noble, generous, large-hearted. I felt su- 
perior. Help a poor blind man? Of 
course I would. Maybe I could not hear, 
but I could see. Sure I could see. Come 
this way, Mr. Delmer, come this way! 

But it was embarrassing. People were 
looking at us, and Mr. Delmer was talking 
in loud tones. I said silly things, made ab- 
surd gestures: bowing to a blind man, and 
pointing at things. 

I was aware of all these things, ashamed 
of them, yet genuinely trying to help. And 
I was aware, too, that my obtrusive ego 
was suffering from the same cause as Mr. 
Delmer’s; the fretful over-sensitiveness to 
an ever-present infirmity that cut me off 
from my own kind. I could see, yes; but 
seeing, I could not hear. People going past 
were mere shapes, silent shapes, little more 
solid than their own shadows. Large wom- 
en floated by like balloons on their pointed 
ends. Men with long noses, long bodies 
and too short legs, silently working their 
mouths as they passed. High-school girls 
in bobby-socks and their brothers in in- 
itialed sweaters passed me soundlessly with 
giggling, jibbering faces. People are not 
like that, of course. When you hear them 
talking and laughing they cease to be drift- 
ing shapes and become human: bitter or 
sweet, kind or cruel, loving or hating, in 
infinite variety. 

What a thing it is to be deaf! 

The canyon ended and the road bent 
right in a hair-pin turn, then left in a horse- 
shoe, mounting ever higher. The setting 
sun was throwing gold over the mountain 
rim, and some of it splashed on a large 
white house set in green lawns and or- 
chards. It seemed dreamlike, unreal, and 
I was not surprised when a silver hound 
came out to greet me. She was unhappy 
and lonesome. She said her folks had gone 
away and left her and she didn’t know 
when they’d be back, and the place was 
too big for her to manage alone. She 
wriggled against my knees. 

I assured her that her folks would soon 
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return and she was doing a swell job. She 
repaid me by nipping my hand gently with 
the sides of her jaws so that her dewlaps 
covered her teeth, little kiss-bites. Half a 
mile up the road I looked back and she was 
still sitting there, watching me with mourn- 
ful eyes. 

There came an opening between trees 
where I could stand looking across the 
valley. The ground at my feet dropped 
sheer for a while then swooped and fanned 
out, spreading miles-wide across the Santa 
Clara Valley, then up the pastel-tinted 
mountains the other side. A golden mantle 
of light fell over it all. Minute white dolls’ 
houses stood in bare orchards and pastures 
already green from early rains. Toy auto- 
mobiles slid along the highway like the 
cardboard animals in a shooting-gallery. 

It’s the loneliness that gets us, of course 
—men, women, children and dogs; the 
blind, the deaf, the maimed and the halt. 
For reasons purely physical we are cut off 
from our kind; and then, because of it, 
our psychology changes, with some fea- 
tures repressed, others exaggerated, and 
new ones appearing. We become individuals 
in a collectivist age. The world has sud- 
denly shrunken into a smaller place, suck- 


‘ing all our institutions in with it; snatching 


people into closer contacts whether they 
will or no, forcing them to integrate their 
affairs. 

You see it everywhere. Teachers in con- 
vention tell of kindergarten towns and vil- 
lages where babies begin learning to run 
the post-office, the street-cars, police-sta- 
tions, fire-stations, all in miniature, all in 
preparation for a closely integrated future 
life. A collectivist world forms itself al- 
most without volition. Workers of the 
world unite, business men form protective 
associations, women form clubs, govern- 
ments condense and tighten the reins. 

It is beautiful to see, even though, to be 
sure, gangsters and racketeers cooperate to 
form Murder Incorporated; and outlaw na- 
tions develop axis-trouble. 

We who are deaf, or otherwise forced 
outside the herd through no fault of our 
own, are expected to conform. Like Cap’n 
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. Silver in “Treasure Island” we must hurry 


along on one leg and a crutch, sweating 
and blowing to keep up with a procession 
of bipeds walking easy. 

Cap’n Silver is expected to survive on 
those terms. His Intelligence Tests, if any, 
are based on his ability to do so. He must 
become socially fit or perish. 

Yet even Cap’n Silver, pirate though he 
be, has his rights. There must be some 
hole and corner somewhere he can live the 
life of a monopod (if that’s the word), in 
comfort and at ease. 

Indeed, that is tragically and literally 
true. As I stood there looking across a 
golden valley (alone in a place where | 
didn’t have to try to listen to anybody, and 
enjoying it), I recalled a man I met re- 
cently. He was a seaman who had had both 
his legs amputated as the result of an acci- 
dent. After four years in a hospital, he 
was offered a war-job in an arsenal at high 
pay for work he could do well. Because of 
a housing-shortage, however, there was no 
place where he could live without sharing 
a room with somebody. 

He could not bear the thought of having 
no privacy: no place where he could un- 
fasten his artificial legs at night, rest his 
poor inflamed stumps, and make such sim- 
ple domestic arrangements as are suited 
to a legless man. He wanted a room of his 
own. With tears in his eyes, he turned 
down the job. 

My friend Mr. Delmer was in a similar 
though different case. A socially-minded 
extrovert, he had gone about in an environ- 
ment for which he was admirably suited, 
happy and successful. Within the orbit 
of his being, he moved about with the di- 
rect simplicity of a dog. Out of that world 
his blindness threw him abruptly, forcing 
him to live alone in the darkness, forcing 
him to change his life habits—as if a gen- 
ial, friendly dog were suddenly asked to 
become a cat and learn to walk by itself. 

My sociable friend, the Silver Hound, 
was similarly -situated: left desolate and 
alone, she fraternized with the first hobo 
with a satisfactory smell to come along. 


(Continued on page 118% 
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Would You Trade? 


By AtTHEA R. WoopruFF 


MMA’S letter read: “I’m going to 
kK be in your town next month for an 

over-night stop on the way to the 
coast. I’ve written to Sarah to get out 
from under her family (does she ever?) 
and meet me at my hotel. I’ve written to 
Jennie, but you do the persuading. Let’s 
look each other over—not too closely— 
- after thirty-five years, and see what our 
philosophies of life are by now.” A post- 
script added: “I’m footing the bills, rail- 
road fares and all. You all know I can, 
so let’s have no nonsense about it.” 

Thirty-five years—thirty-seven, to be ex- 
act—since I had laid eyes on either Emma 
or Sarah, and I saw Jennie very rarely. 
We were known in college by the end of 
our Freshman year as the Flippant Four 
and before we were graduated, we were 
just the “Flipps.” We had been lively, had 
a part in everything going on, were un- 
afraid and the world was ours. We had 
planned to meet every year, but after the 
first early reunions, life and geography had 
changed our plans. 

Emma had married money and traveled 
the globe. Sarah had been dogged ,by 
hard luck and a big family. Jennie had 
been a teacher in China, and I taught lip- 
reading—a huge joke to Emma who jibed 
in her last Christmas letter, “You never 
stopped long enough to hear what anyone 
said, anyway, why bother with this sleight 
of hand trick?” 

This evening, a month after the receipt 
of Emma’s letter we were really going to 
meet for dinner in the private room of a 
downtown hotel. As I dressed, I wished I 
didn’t have to wear a hearing-aid. I was 
suddenly shy about appearing with so ob- 
vious a handicap with that quartette. I 
knew Sarah had dictated her Christmas 
letter to her daughter because she was hav- 
ing trouble with her eyes; but Emma and 
Jennie never referred to any physical dis- 
abilities. I hated to be the only one of the 


four to look infirm, though of course “the 
girls” knew I taught lip-reading and was 
myself hard of hearing. I got a new bat. 
tery, took extra time to arrange my hair 
and cord, and vowed I wouldn’t mention 
it—I, who prided myself on being adjusted. 
As usual I was the first one there. Emma 
had never been on time to anything in her 
life. Of course I would have to wait for 
her. The clerk directed me to the private 
dining-room, saying, “Mrs. Walters has 
telephoned she will be delayed and asks 
her guests to wait for her there.” Sarah 
came next. Was it Sarah? Yes, it must 
be, for her smile showed the same dimple, 
and her laugh was as musical as ever. She 
was stouter and peered a little from tinted 
glasses, but we fell on each others’ necks 
and the years rolled away. Then came 
Jennie. I had seen her a few times after 
her return from China, so I knew she was 
as thin as a slat and a little bent, but I was 
the only one with a dangling cord. 
“Emma would be late,” we all laughed. 
And then she came. Carefully supported 
by her chauffeur and two canes, she walked 
with the greatest difficulty, but she called 
out gaily, “Here we are, girls,” and as her 
attendant helped her to her place at the 
head of the table, she waved him off with, 
“Run along now, Otto,” and that was that. 
It was a big evening. Reminiscences, 
old jokes, pictures, everything that is pres- 
ent when really old friends meet, were 
there. But it was Emma who brought up 
the subject of handicaps. “We're a bit 
battle-scarred, aren’t we?” she said, “but 
on the outside only.” Sara had unobtru- 
sively pulled a green eye-shade from her 
bag as we sat down, and it was plain she 
was not quite sure of finding her table 
silver. Nothing had been said, but Jennie’s 
plate had an entirely different menu from 
ours, and even then part of it was un- 
touched. 
“Here’s Sarah,” Emma went on, “with 
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her eyes out of whack. Here’s Jennie, with 
her stomach on strike. Here’s Flip-Four 
with her ears flapping, and here am I being 
pushed around like a dummy on wheels, 
but when we’ve said that, we all seem to 
be running true to form. What’s more, 
would you trade your own special liability 
with any of the rest of us? Let’s talk about 
it. No repressions now.” 

Would we trade handicaps? Each one 
was weighed in turn and curiously enough 
each of us found herself stoutly defending 
her own liability as if it were her own 
child. 

“Poor eyes are a draw-back,” said Sarah 
honestly, “but I just believe I couldn’t get 
along without my ears to hear my children 
and grandchildren talk, or to go to church 
orto club meetings. It would be terrible 
for me if I couldn’t do my own work or 
eat a good chocolate cake. You know I’ve 
always liked my food. No,” she said slow- 
ly, “I think I won’t change.” 

“What's a special diet,” said Jennie 
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hastily, “in comparison with good eyes? 
Books have been my refuge and my life, 
for years. Trade those for cake and pork 
tenderloin? Never.” 

“T like food, too,” Emma broke in, “and 
good food. I like to go to the theater. | 
want to hear all there is to hear and see all 
there is to see. You can get used to 
arthritis, after a bit. No sir, I wouldn’t 
trade with one of you, even though I sup- 
pose Flip-Four still wants to hike.” 

“Of course I do,” I answered. “I wouldn’t 
throw away my hearing-aid if I knew I’d 
never hop a bus again or be independent 
and able to go and come as I please—and 
anyway I like the movies and can hear 
most of them, too.” I was afraid I had said 
too much, so I added the rest to myself, 
“Give me even a poor battery, and Emma 
can have all her money along with her 
canes. She needs it most, in my opinion.” 

But Emma went on perfectly cheerfully, 
“Aren’t we funny? Anyone would think 


(Continued on page 101) 





Silences 
By CATHERINE A. Hoop 


Reprinted by permission of The Hartford Daily Courant 


! love 

deep silences 

in which 
receptive souls 
receive and send 
clear messages 

of higher thought, 
more eloquent 
than tongues 

of men. 


I loathe 

tight silences 

in which 

discordant souls 
conflict 

and fail to find 

a meeting place 

or even grant 

each other space 

in mental solitariness. 


I cannot bear 

pen silences 

in which 

cold mortal space— 
unmercifully— 

lets miles and miles 
of question marks 
loom ominously, 
unhappily, 

between two hearts. 


Yet any love 

needs silences— 
refreshing 

*mid proximity 

while soul 

communicates with soul; 
recharging 

spirits far apart, 
enhancing 

rare togetherness. 
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A U. S. HOSPITAL IN ENGLAND 
S = of the Service Club’s February 


guests may get their first clear idea 

of the way Uncle Sam’s army hos- 
pitals are set up in England. To others, the 
pictures which follow will present familiar 
sights. Some may even be able to identify 
this particular hospital, and to point to the 
spot “where I was standing when... . . wt 
The photographs have all been passed by 
the military censor, and the VoLta REVIEW 
is indebted for them to Mrs. Ruth Miller, 
of the American Society for the Hard of 
Hearing, whose husband is overseas with 
a hospital unit. 

Those in the military hospitals for the 
hard of hearing in this country fall into 
two classes—those who are striving to aid 
in rehabilitation, and those who are strug- 





AT THIS ENTRANCE GATE WE TAKE THE ROAD LEADING TO THE HOSPITAL. 


The Volta Review 


The Service Club 


gling to achieve it. Both must feel a glow 
of encouragement from a letter recently 
received at the Volta Bureau from a young 
Englishman who lost all of his hearing in 
the present war. He has acquired some 
skill at lip reading, and is back at his uni- 
versity studies. He says: 

“Life is busy, but decidedly happy. And 
just to make things a little more lively I am 
going to London next week to be best man 
at a wedding. It will be fun, even if the 
parson mumbles, for however badly he 
speaks I think I now know the marriage 
service so well that I cannot fail to produce 
the ring at the right moment! 

“My only regret is that at present I’m 
not getting through enough work. I do 
a certain.amount of demonstrating in the 


(Continued on page 112) 
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— 


BICYCLES AND ONE’S OWN FEET ARE THE USUAL MODES OF TRANSPORTATION. THE STYLE 
OF ARCHITECTURE LOOKS VERY STRANGE TO THE UNACCUSTOMED EYE, BUT HAS BEEN 
FOUND THE MOST PRACTICAL ONE FOR THE PURPOSE. 


“RETREAT” IS HELD REGULARLY ONCE A WEEK. THE PARADE OF HOSPITAL PERSONNEL IS 
PASSING SOME OF THE WARDS; OFFICERS IN THE FOREGROUND, NURSES NEXT, ENLISTED 
MEN BEHIND THE BAND. 
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AN INSIDE VIEW OF ONE OF THE WARDS. THE ROUNDED ROOF SEEMS VERY QUEER, AND 
THE STOVES VERY UN-AMERICAN, BUT ISN’T THE LIGHTING GOOD! 








A CORNER OF THE “PX”—-THE POST EXCHANGE. THIS IS THE NEAREST THING TO AN 
AMERICAN CORNER DRUG STORE. THE SODA FOUNTAIN IS TO THE RIGHT. 
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THE HOSPITAL’S BASEBALL TEAM PLAYS ANOTHER AMERICAN TEAM. THE BUILDINGS IN 
THE BACKGROUND ARE NOT IDENTIFIED, BUT THEY DON’T LOOK AMERICAN, DO THEY? 
. ++. OR WOULD THEY LOOK NATURAL NEAR PHILADELPHIA? 


THE CHAPEL AT THE HOSPITAL, LIKE ALL OTHER ARMY CHAPELS, IS CONVERTIBLE FOR 

USE IN PROTESTANT, CATHOLIC, OR JEWISH SERVICES. TWO OF THE CHAPLAINS ARE 

CHATTING AS THEY LEAVE—THE ROMAN CATHOLIC’ CHAPLAIN ON THE LEFT, THE 
PROTESTANT ONE ON THE RIGHT. 
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Molly Mather's Mail Box 


Three Hours in New York 


URING the Christmas holidays, | 
ka joined the stampede out of Wash- 

ington, notwithstanding all the ad- 
jurations the railroads published in the 
newspapers imploring everybody who pos- 
sibly could to stay home. Coming back, I 
had a little less than three hours in New 
York. It is wonderful to have even three 
hours in New York. There are several 
favorite ways that I might have spent them, 
but since I had to remain in the vicinity of 
the Grand Central, I did not roam far. Be- 
sides, it was very cold, and I was carrying 
a string bag with my Christmas presents in 
it, and there are places one simply cannot 
go with a string bag. That is why I had 
lunch at Schraffts’, one of the reasons, any- 
how, though the chief reason I eat at 
Schraffts’ is that I like the food there, and 
Schraffts’ have the only cook in the world 
that can cook spinach as well as I can. So 
I lunched on a baked potato and spinach 
and a baked apple. And then I window- 
shopped up and down Fifth Avenue from 
Forty-second Street to Fiftieth and back. 

I stood for some time watching the skat- 
ers on the little pond at Rockefeller Center, 
where there was the usual fascinating com- 
bination of amateurs and professionals— 
ladies in tights pirouetting on one skate, 
and little girls in snow suits wobbling pre- 
cariously on splayed-out ankles. The won- 
der was that everyone managed to get 
around in that small space with a minimum 
of collisions. 


Then I went across the street to Saks, 
string bag and all, to see what the well 
dressed woman will wear in 1945; and I 
studied the pseudo-Victorian rumpus room 
in Sloane’s window, with a wine cellar 
made out of an old walnut washstand and 
a lamp made from a coffee grinder just 
like the one my mother used to grind coffee 
in when I was a little girl. I echeed Phyl- 
lis McGinley’s plea in the last New Yorker: 


Victoria was a potentate 
Impeccable and stuffy. 

She liked her repartee sedate, 
She liked her comforts fluffy. 

But pity old Victoria, 

Her cheek must blush with shame 
To see the decorating sins 
Committed in her name. 


Everything’s bewitched here. 

Nothing keeps its labels. 

See the highborn hatracks now, turned to dressing 
tables. 

Wardrobes into radios, urns into lamps 

And into clever flowerpots 

Those cuspidors of Gramp’s. 


I followed a group of children into St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, and sat for a while en- 
joying the lovely colors the light made 
coming through the stained glass windows 
and shining on the thousands of poinsettias 
that were banked on all the altars. I saw 
a mother teaching a tiny girl to fold her 
hands and pray, probably for a father over- 
seas. The children were going softly about, 
lighting votive candles. 

Then I wandered out into the street again 
and over to the Pennsylvania Station, re- 
calling, as I reached that bedlam incarnate, 
the remark a friend of mine made about me 
many years ago. “Her prevailing charac- 
teristic,” he wrote, “is that she always wants 
to be somewhere else—this no matter where 
she is.” Well, there were plenty of other 
people on the train with the same urge, 
and I had to stand up for my sins as far 
as Newark. 


The Lost Continent of Lemuria 


How the war has compelled us to reorient 
our lives, if only in this matter of journey- 
ing! Many of us, who have never really 
wanted to go anywhere in particular, have 
gone around the world and back; while 
others who are accustomed to moving about 
nonchalantly are compelled to stay put. | 
had a letter the other day from an Amer- 
ican lad on the high seas. He took a subtle 
method of letting me know where he was 
at the time he wrote: 
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When we'll get home I don’t know. Per- 
sonally, I’d as soon remain in this area till 
the whole thing’s over. I think I was once 
cradled ine the Mediterranean, but cannot 
remember, even in my remotest incarna- 
tion, living on a wild isle in the Pacific, 
not even the Lost Continent of Lemuria. 

I puzzled over this cryptic sentence, 
which bore no relation to what went before 
or after; then, abruptly, I understood. He 
was telling me that he had crossed the Medi- 
terranean and was headed toward the In- 
dian Ocean, which is supposed to cover 
what was once a continent. He went on: 

The engines are churning away, and | 
shall go to sleep tonight to the swish of 
water—only a few pieces of wood and steel 
intervening between me and the plunging 
deep. It is a sound that used to send my 
imagination journeying, but my thoughts 
tonight are so much engaged in the little 
place we recently left that I cannot unclasp 
them. The people I knew there—Pierre of 
the Pyrenees, who looks exactly like Tyrone 
Power and wants to go into pictures; Jean, 
with his explosive French, who put his 
apartment at my disposal for the asking; 
the Doctor, bald as an egg and quietly 
good; Amar the Arab, with his ghost of a 
moustache and his easy going morals; 
Rock, the ragamuffin, who looked like 
Francois Villon; the bright bar maids; the 
machine gunners from Bizerte, sniffing the 
new town like cats let loose in strange al- 
leys; the immediacy and freshness of ad- 
venture everywhere; and, over all, the 
elernal mountains, mute, kindly and 
slaunch witnesses of our human vagaries. 

The people in that town gave me so much 
and I gave them so little. I opened my 
locker just now and found in it two packs 
of gum and some candy, and I am 
ashamed to have come away with this loot 
instead of giving it to them. It was not 
really selfishness; I simply forgot I had 
the stuff. Pierre gave a party for me the 
last night I was there, and the Doctor took 
us all to a show. (I had a special liberty, 
thanks to one of my fine officers.) Every 
minute of that day was precious, not so 
much the actual physical things, but what 
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was behind them. The food was from a 
black market—otherwise they would starve, 
their shrugs said—but I was humbled and 
honored by the gallantry with which they 
managed on so little and gave so much of 
what they had. They are without so many 
basic things for cooking; they have no but- 
ter, lard, oil, etc. It was cold in the rooms, 
too, for they have no charcoal, but nobody 
minded, nobody complained. Friendship 
burned and warmed the heart. 

The show we saw starred Josephine 
Baker, the St. Louis colored girl who, after 
an indifferent success in Harlem—I saw 
her once and remained unimpressed—came 
here, appeared in the Paris Casino and be- 
came a rage. Pierre had seen her at Cannes 
and Nice in a revue called “The Creole.” 
I had missed her in Algiers at a U.S.O. 
show. To a burst of jazz from an 18-piece 
band, this fabulous creature appeared— 
graceful in every attitude, Parisian to her 
finger-tips, elegant, a mature artist, African 
only when, pleased at applause, she bent 
down and slapped her knees. She made in 
one hour seven changes of décor, and since 
her gowns were creations of the best cou- 
turiéres of Paris, you can imagine their 
style. 

Jo Bouillon’s band, which accompanied 
her, was almost as interesting. Jo is.as 
neat as a Hollywood room clerk and active 
as a cricket, with the calculating eyes of 
every successful showman I’ve ever seen 
(They simply can’t help counting the 
house.) ..... 

Smooth sea tonight. Like a mill pond. 
A peacock green sunset—the same color 
Josephine Baker wore on her eyelids, but 
the golden, flame colored clouds that sur- 
rounded it would have been too quiet for 
one of her costumes. 

I promptly discarded my groceries the 
first night, having eaten injudiciously my 
first meal at sea—the trick is to eat lightly 
then, increasing as you get under way, but 
I never remember. I am all right now and 
have resumed the semblance of a sailor. 

And now goodnight. I’m going to crawl 
into my sack and listen-to the sea. 


P. E., Y.2/c On board ship 
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Do We Feel the Sound of Words? 


In the January Mail Box there was a dis- 
cussion as to the degree our lives are im- 
poverished by the dearth of sound. A Cali- 
fornia correspondent declaimed against 
“the aridities of lip reading and its tech- 
nicalities,” and I differed with him. I ex- 
pressed the same ideas in a letter to the 
writer, and he comes back with this: 

What I said about not liking lip reading 
without sound, however, had more to it 
than resentment at having been cheated 
out of a musical career by deafness. I re- 
member many years ago, when I first got 
an earphone powerful enough to hear music 
in a theatre, | went to see a dance revue 
staged by a woman named Grey—a better 
than average performance. I found that 
when I cut out the music by switching off 
my earphone, the sight of the girls’ danc- 
ing was quite unpleasant and sexy. They 
all seemed to be leering at me, and the 
whole business was. ugly. Yet the moment 
I turned on the music, all that vanished. 
It was quite a good act, and the dancing 
seemed perfectly natural. Even their fixed 
smiles seemed no more than the normal 
theatrical grins of a bunch of hard working 
ballerinas kicking for a living and trying 
hard. 

Maybe I’m over-sensitive where sounds 
and music are concerned, and others might 
not feel that way. You majored in English, 
and I know you feel the sounds of words. 
Do you miss them in lip reading? Has the 
act of lip reading become detached from 
sounds altogether, or does your own mind 
supply the sounds of them? 

A. S. G., CALIFORNIA. 


I know that beginners in lip reading 
often think they hear sentences that they 
have really been reading from the lips; 
but I am not conscious of this myself, al- 
though I am intensely conscious of the 
sounds of words I read or write. I can 
recite at the drop of a hat lovely lines from 
Atalanta in Calydon or Hertha, simply be- 
cause I like the sound of them. Yet in the 
days when I heard normally I disliked poe- 
try extremely. It seemed to me only a 
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roundabout way of saying things that could 
much better be said in good straight prose, 


I recall my impatience with my teen age. 


friends who insisted on reading The Lady 
of the Lake aloud when we got together, 
when I wanted to read Sherlock Holmes or 
the novels of F. Marion Crawford. It was 
not till I had become almost stone deaf that 
I suddenly discovered Shelley all by myself 
and began spouting The Skylark to anyone 
who would listen. I don’t know what you 
can prove by that. 

As for music and the dance, plenty of 
us enjoy ballet without being able to hear 
the music. I never miss a chante to see the 
Ballet Theatre or the Ballet Russe or Martha 
Graham, and the absence of accompaniment 
does not disturb me, though I can under. 
stand, of course, how another person, less 
removed from musical sensation than I am, 
would miss it acutely. 


Ears and the Job 


Let’s get on more solid ground. These 
discussions about what we miss or dont 
miss and the psychological effect it has on 
us are pretty sterile. I’d much rather talk 
about hard of hearing people and their 
jobs, and I wish more of my correspond- 
ents would talk about their work and how 
they do it and whether they like doing it. 
Somehow the people who, in spite of deaf- 
ness, are successful on the job, take it as a 
matter of course and never seem to want to 
talk about it. The doctor who lost all his 
hearing in this war and who went back to 
work and delivered twenty-seven babies in 
one month, found that he could deliver 
babies just as well without hearing. And 
the stone deaf accountant, who has a dozen 
hearing people working under him, man- 


ages to get his books balanced without hear- 


ing the comptometer. And they don’t even 
feel that it is worth while to mention the 
fact. 

I tried not long ago to dig something out 
of Mr. John A. Ferrall about his job at 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, but he wasn't 
interested. He wrote, 

Alas, it is both too little and too late 
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When you first broached the subject, 1 had 
several high sounding titles! Principal 
Clerk, Section of Information; and Editor 
of the Division News Letter. The section 
has been abolished with the moving of the 
entire Bureau of Plant Industry to Belts- 
ville; and the News Letter has been sus- 
pended for the duration because of paper 
shortage. 

I don’t mean that I haven’t any work— 
there is more of it and of a more interest- 
ing variety than ever; but as a trouble 
shooter, so to speak, I don’t sound particu- 
larly important. In fact, what I’ve been 
doing today is to serve as unskilled laborer, 
under difficulties, too. I’ve been working 
over at the South Service House about 31 
miles from my office. The only way I could 
get there was on the mail truck; and when 
I got there and finished the job I had in 
view, | couldn’t get back—with the gas 
shortage, we don’t even dare let visitors 
carry us around in their cars. I had to 
wait until closing time and ride with one 
of the workers to Silver Spring and get a 
car there for home. 


Tomorrow I don my literary whiskers 
and put the finishing touches on an article 
detailing the history and high lights of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry—in 1,000 words. 
And in the afternoon, I shall be a book- 
binder, having to collate and bind Congres- 
sional hearings on Agricultural Appropria- 
tion Bills for ready reference in the Budget 
Office. 

Gosh, I haven't any job to write about; 
haven’t had one for years, as I’ve outlived 
my old bosses, all of whom have died or 
retired. I am temporarily attached to the 
staff of the chief of division as a sort of 
free lance information expert, handling 
publications, all the way from preparation 
of manuscripts for printing, to distributing 
or filing the finished product. The little 
clippings I enclose are morale builders, put 
out to help build up esprit de corps and 
make our workers realize that they really 
are helping with worth while work. It is 
worth while, too. I am constantly amazed, 
even after 40 years of close association with 
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the research workers in this field, to see 
how astonishingly they make practical ap- 
plication of their discoveries. Read the 
enclosed clipping, “Value of the Useless.” 
J. A. F., MARYLAND. 

There were several clippings: “How to 
start an Orange Industry,” “Soy Bean Bu- 
reaucrat,” “Carlton Wheat”—informal, in- 
teresting to read, and conveying a great 
deal of accurate and important information 
in capsule form. The one on “Value of the 
Useless” told about the discovery, fifty 
years ago, by a Swiss botanist, that 1 part 
of copper in 50 million parts of water 
would kill a certain alga. This fact, resur- 
rected by an American research worker, re- 
sulted in the widespread employment of 
minute particles of copper to purify water, 
kill mosquito larvae at the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, and, recently, even to repair dietary 
deficiencies. “So much,” wrote Jaf, “for 
Nageli’s penchant for monkeying around 
with frog spittle.” 

Jaf seems to be making'plenty of impor- 
tant contributions himself, however non- 
chalantly he mentions them; and although 
he has broached the question of retirement 
a good many times, his superiors just won't 
let him retire. 

Now wouldn’t someone else like to write 
about his own job? 

Sincerely yours, 
Mo iy MATHER. 


Would You Trade? 

(Continued from page 93) 
we liked being the way we are, and we hate 
it and we all know it, but listen to us. Do 
you think I liked my entrance? Jennie 
almost wouldn’t come because dining out 
is so hard for her. Sarah always had sense 
and would make the best of anything, but 
I saw her wince when we passed our snap- 
shots, and I bet Flip, here, didn’t fix what- 
ever-it-is-she-has-in-her-ear, with any glee, 
if I remember her rages. 

“We all hate what life has done to us 
and not one of us would trade with what 
the others drew. Something tells me old 
Professor M. would make a sermon out of 
us.” 
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Looks Into Books 


A New American Dictionary 


A Pronouncing Dictionary of American Eng- 
lish, by John S. Kenyon and Thomas A. 
Knott. Published by the G. & C. Merriam 
Company, Springfield, Mass., 1944. 
Bound, 536 pp. Price $3.00. 

Dr. Knott is general editor of Webster's 
New International Dictionary, Second Edi- 
tion, and Dr. Kenyon wrote its “Guide to 
Pronounciation,” so both writers are excep- 
tionally well qualified to bring out the pres- 
ent book as its “natural complement.” 

As stated in their Preface and Introduc- 
tion, “The purpose of thjs dictionary is en- 
tirely new in America. First, it deals solely 
with pronunciation.” It records the “col- 
loquial English of everyday unconscious 
speech of cultivated people.” Unlike the 
New International, which represents “the 
speech of cultivated users of English, speak- 
ing formally with a view to being com- 
pletely understood by their hearers,” it rep- 
resents “ ‘the speech of well-bred ease’— 
not slovenly or careless speech, not, on the 
other hand, formal platform speech.” Of 
course, the great majority of words in both 
books are pronounced alike, since the 
formal and colloquial forms are alike. 

The two books differ also in scope, the 
New International including “all parts of 
the English-speaking’ world,” while the 
present book represents “the main regional 
differences in America.” 

Of special interest to teachers of the deaf 
are the supplementary pronunciations 
given for words which are spoken differ- 
ently when stressed or unstressed. They are 
brought about, the authors say, “by the 
phonetic effects of words on one another. 
Still more often the pronunciation of words 
as here indicated has been influenced, not 
so much by the preceding or following 
sounds, as by rhythm, tempo, intonation, 
sense stress, etc.” 

The discussion of American pronuncia- 
tion is interesting and clear. The book is 
well organized and easy to use. It would 


be very useful to any group of practical 
speech teachers. 

An important feature of the Pronouncing 
Dictionary is that in its pages, we believe 
for the first time, the Merriam Company 
uses the symbols of the International Pho. 
netic Alphabet to indicate the sounds of 
speech. Whether or not we agree that the 
I.P.A. is the simplest and most flexible 
form of phonetic notation available, at least 
we must recognize the fact that it is widely 
used and that no teacher of speech can af- 
ford to remain in ignorance of it. The use 
of the Pronouncing Dictionary is one means 
of becoming familiar with the I.P.A. sym- 


bols. Expora HASKELL SPIEGELBERG. 





Trask School Practice Material 


Lip Reading Practice Material, prepared by 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask and Collaborators. 
Published by the Trask School of Lip 
Reading, Philadelphia. Mimeographed. 
102 pp. Price, $2.50. 


Practice material for beginners and in- 
termediate students of lip reading is of- 
fered in this volume, prepared by Mrs. 
Trask and some of her normal graduates. 
Sentences, stories, descriptive exercises and 
informative material are provided, and 
there are exercises for special days: 
Thanksgiving, Christmas, Washington's 
Birthday, Lincoln’s Birthday, etc. The ex- 
ercises are all carefully selected and ar- 
ranged, and should be helpful as supple- 
mentary material. 





A Canadian Book on Lip Reading 


Lip Reading Study and Practice for Adults, 
by M. Faircloth. The Ryerson Press,“To- 
ronto. Third Edition. 30 pp. Mimeo- 
graphed. Price, $1.50. 


Miss Faircloth’s book, first published in 
March, 1943, and since then twice reissued, 
is “Dedicated to Canadian Men and Wom- 
en of the Armed Services Who Return 
Deafened from the War,” and is issued un- 
der the auspices of the Canadian National 
Society of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing. 
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It consists of twenty-four lessons in lip 
reading, based largely on the Jena Meth- 
od. Each lesson comprises suggestions for 
study and practice, with syllable drills, lists 
of practice words and sentences, and con- 
yersational topics. In the first lesson a 
yowel table as compiled by Brauckmann is 
given, with a table of consonants from E. 
B. Nitchie. There are descriptions of the 
movements of speech and explanations of 
the “correlated muscular sensations in the 
mouth.”” Emphasis is placed on the corre- 
lation of the audible, visible and motor 
forms of speech, and on the belief that lip 
reading is possible only when the mind can 
establish harmony between what is seen and 


_ what is felt. 





We Speak the Same Language 


It Was not My Own Idea, by Robinson 
Pierce. American Foundation for the 
Blind, Inc., New York. Cloth, 128 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 


This is a book by a blind man, telling 
about his blindness and how he meets the 
problems it presents. It is a vivid, vigor- 
ous, picturesque book; what is more, it is 
tremendously interesting to a deaf or hard 
of hearing person. In spite of the opposite 
nature of the infirmities in question, they 
have many points in common, and there 
are passages in this book so apt, so well 
expressed, so pregnant with meaning for 
those of us who cannot hear, that we not 
only relish them ourselves but immediately 
want to pass them on to others. For in- 
stance, in the very first chapter there is 
that bit about the “hope ladder.” “As far 
as my observation goes, when eye trouble 
approaches blindness, there are very few 
cures. Qculists’ offices used to be full of 
people going up and down what we call 
the hope ladder. You go up briskly and 
cheerfully enough, and then you crawl 
slowly down again. I have been up and 
down that ladder many times, and I do 
hot want to repeat the experience any 
more.” 

As this passage indicates, Mr. Pierce was 
not born blind. He became so gradually, 
just at the beginning of a promising career 
asa scientist. He had been graduated from 
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Brown University, a Phi Beta Kappa and 
Sigma Xi, and a varsity quarter-miler. His 
sight had been troubling him for several 
years; all of a sudden, one day, it was 
gone; and he cast about for some means 
of getting a living. “Not one word was 
said to me to the effect that many people, 
blinded in adult life, and having been estab- 
lished in a profession, kept on with their 
work and led much the same life as before. 
I had been teaching in a technical school 
when my sight began to go. If I had had 
a little good advice at that time, I imagine 
the last thirty years would have been dif- 
ferent.” How many of us who thought we 
had to change professions because of deaf- 
ness could echo that statement! 

Instead of continuing with his chosen 
career, Mr. Pierce was encouraged in the 
idea that he ought to take up farming, so 
he moved to the country and began to 
raise chickens. He made a success of it, 
and taught himself to do all sorts of un- 
familiar tasks that were rendered doubly 
difficult by the fact of his blindness. At 
one time he was caring for 14 cows, hun- 
dreds of hens, fifty hogs and nine horses. 
His description of the various ways he in- 
vented to overcome obstacles is incisive, 
humorous, and wholly devoid of self pity. 

Mr. Pierce must be around fifty years 
old now, and has half a lifetime of blind- 
ness to look back upon. His book is not a 
cheer-up pamphlet, nor a_ psychological 
treatise, nor a “true story” confession. It 
is not particularly autobiographical. It is 
simply the unsentimental story of a blind 
man who went on living and working 
and succeeding in the world of the see- 
ing. Its special appeal to the deaf is many 
sided. One of those in which I was par- 
ticularly interested is the occasional re- 
minder of the total inability of the sighted 
person to imagine what it is like to be 
blind. It is almost unbelievable that rea- 
sonably intelligent people can be so stupid 
as, for instance, the man who was leading 
Mr. Pierce to a brooder house. “The man 
knew that I could not see, but as he did 
not offer any assistance,:I assumed that it 
was plain sailing. I followed his voice. 
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ORDER NOW 


Soon Ready for Distribution 


JANE WALKER’S BOOK 
of 


Lip Reading Practice Material 


Word exercises, phrase exercises, question 
and answer exercises, striking informa- 
tive material, prepared by an out- 
standing teacher. 


One of the best books of lip reading 
material the Volta Bureau has issued. 


Published by the Volta Bureau from the 
Jane Walker Memorial Fund 


Price, $1.00 


Order from the Volta Bureau 
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He walked on a plank across the boiler pit 
and I did not. I caught the plank under 
my arm and avoided the mess of soft coal, 
but it was a surprise to realize my posi- 
tion.” 

With episodes like that to consider, we 
who do not hear should be able to bear 
tolerantly the far less serious lack of con. 
sideration we meet among the normally 
hearing. And with Mr. Pierce’s courageous 
story to inspire us, we should be able to 
face the problems of deafness at least with 
something like equanimity. H. M. 





Victor O. Skyberg 

Major Victor O. Skyberg, former super- 
intendent of the New York School for the 
Deaf, died December 23 in Santa Barbara, 
California, where he had recently taken a 
post at the Hoff General Hospital. He had 
been assigned only a month previously to 
a position in the department of rehabilita- 
tion for deafened soldiers. Major Skyberg 
was graduated from the normal training 
department of Gallaudet College in 1912, 
and returned there in 1915 to a position 
on the faculty which he held until 1928. He 
was then appointed superintendent of the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf. From 1932 
until 1942 he served as superintendent of 
the New York School for the Deaf, and was 
in charge during the momentous move from 
the old buildings on Washington Heights 
to the fine location at White Plains. Dur- 
ing and after the first world war, Major 
Skyberg served with the Board of Voca- 
tional Education and the United States Vet- 
erans Bureau in charge of the training of 
deafened service men. 


New Life Members of the A.A.P.T.S.D. 


Six new paid-up life memberships in the 
Association have been recorded recently: 
for Miss Betty C. Wright, Director of Field 
Service, American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing; Miss Florence M. Browne, 
East Orange, N. J.; Miss Ellen Chew, May- 
wood, Ill.; Master Douglas B. Bullard, 
Jr., seven years old, Lake Wales, Florida; 
Mrs. Richard Simon, San Francisco; Mr. 
Charles J. Adler, Tampa, Florida. 
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APOLICY AND AN INSTRUMENT TO CONTRIBUTE TO PROPER MEDICAL CARE AND PRECISE HEARING ASSISTANCE FOR THE DEAFENED 








Ad to Meaving 


...Wwhen specified by the physician . . . $100 (exclusive of ear mold) 


. She Policy We believe that a hearing aid 


should, properly, be dispensed only after 
medical examination determines its desira- 
bility. Therefore, the Otronic aid to hearing 
will be available only upon the direction 
of the otologist. Each Otronic is individu- 
ally prescription-made in the manufacturer’s 
laboratory to provide highly accurate com- 
pensation for the individual for whom it 
is designed. 

The Otronic will be available from ethical 
opticians who offer continuing service to 
the patient and who are skilled in serving 
as dispensing agents for the doctor. Each 
Otronic aid to hearing is fully guaranteed 
to meet the requirements of the patient for 
whom it is ordered and is warranted to be 
perfect in materials and workmanship. A 
specific guarantee accompanies each instru- 
ment. 


She Gnsthument The Otronic aid to 
hearing represents more than six years of 
research and development by the Cambridge 
Instrument Company, one of America’s 
most highly respected manufacturers of 
precision diagnostic and other scientific in- 
struments. Its advanced design permits each 
instrument to be prescription-made in ac- 
cordance with physical measurements made 
on the ear under the direction of the phy- 
sician. 

Designed for ease and comfort of wear- 
ing, the Otronic weighs less than 12 ounces. 
The miniature batteries are combined with 





the amplifier in one small unit so that the 
battery case is eliminated. Its batteries are 
inexpensive and economical in operation 
because the design of the amplifier permits 
low current drain and long battery life. 

Exceptionally well constructed, the Otro- 
nic represents the skill of acoustic and 
electronic engineers and designers, the con- 
sultation of otologists and the deafened, 
working together to produce a truly su- 
perior instrument to bring a new standard 
of hearing assistance to America. 


Physicians are invited to write for more 
complete information 
OTRONICS COMPANY OF AMERICA 


119 W. 57th Street 
New York 19, New York 




















_NEW BOOK 


Sent on Approval to Readers of 
this Publication 











Just 
TC) Published 
SPEECH READING 
JENA METHOD 
The only Am- 


erican text 
book which 
presents the 
Jena Method 
developed by 
the late Karl 
Brauckmann. 


A text book 
with lesson 
plans. 


SPEECH READIN 


i 
2 § 


Every teacher 
of lip reading 
Copyright 1944—Price $2.50 should have 

By Anna M. Bunger this book. Re- 


Michigan State Normal College habilitation 
workers, speech correctionists and psychologists will 
find it interesting. Send orders to 


THE INTERSTATE Danville, Illinois 
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Tests and Follow-up 
(Continued from page 85) 





as employes, we would put Number 8 | 
first place, Number 2 in second and N 
ber 12 in third.” 


Step-Level Jobs 


An endless variety of interest is derived 
from Table 4, but one of the quickest way 
of getting at it is to group the jobs on th 
basis of the average, mental step leyd 
scores. A very definite and graduated o¢. 
cupational level is apparent. 

Step 7.—Gallaudet (Chipper) 

Step 6.—Gallaudet (Assembler) Machin. 
ist (Production) Upholsterer, Welder, 
Planisher, Machinist, Factory Operator, 
Beauty Operator, Draftsman (trainee), 
Truck Driver. 

Step 5.—Upholsterer, Leadman, Chip 
per, Burner, Baker, Teacher (W.R.A.) Car. 
penter (rough), Kitchen helper, Defens 
worker, Seamstress, Factory Operator, Lens 
Grinder, Housewife, Tractor Operator. 

Step 4.—Waitress, Packer, Baker’s help 
er, Labor, Installer, Housewife. 

Step 3.—No report, Domestic (farm). 


Conclusion 


The tests used in this study are wel 
adapted to the deaf, particularly when the 
instructions are interpreted to them so that 
they understand what is expected of them. 
When the results are taken into considert: 
tion with other data, they provide a ree 
sonably sound basis for prognosis. (e) 

When the average of the language and 
non-language tests scores (not including 
manual tests) is equal to or greater than 
Standard Score 4.0; the counselor may 
proceed with confidence that his client i 
capable of learning and becoming employed 
in occupations ranging upward from semi 
skilled level. The manual scores, the spa 
tial relations test and perception for num 
ber and names, are strongly indicative of 
the kind of job to be sought at the level 
~ (e) Appreciation is owing to Mr. Lang Ruseél 
Specialist for the Deaf, California State Department 
of Education, Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitatiot, 


for his enthusiastic assistance in following up mem 
bers of the three classes who proved difficult to reach. 
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DRY BATTERIES ARE NEEDED to power 
Bazookas and many other vital weapons and 
instruments used by our fighting men over- 
seas. Although lightweight Burgess Batteries 
for hearing aids are recognized as essential 
by the War Production Board, only a limited 
quantity can be made available until military 


requirements are reduced. 


THINK TWICE BEFORE YOU TRAVEL! 


Act 
BURGESS 


BATTERY 
COMPANY 


FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 








DRY BATTERIES ARE WAR BATTERIES! 
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indicated by the language and non-language 
general intelligence tests. The kind of job 
at the indicated level that is determined 
upon as an objective, should be closely 
allied to the training the student has re. 
ceived while in school. These facts must 
then be arranged to accord with the com. 
munity in which the individual lives and 
employment opportunities in that commu. 
nity. Finally the deaf client must be ap- 
praised from the standpoint of reliability, 
tenacity and purposefulness; in brief, as to 
temperament — by whatever method the 
eounselor has the skill to apply to this pur- 
pose. The last is of great importance and 
must be given careful consideration. 

None of the other factors we have men- 
tioned should detract from the importance 
of the evidence presented by aptitude tests, 
Such tests should be given early in the _ 
school life of the student and the si eng 








training he is given in school should be in-— 
fluenced by the results. 
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Bedtime Story: Once upon a time there was ~ 
a baker who lost his mind trying to cheat in | 
making doughnuts. You see, every day he would © 
make the holes in his doughnuts larger. But the | 
larger he made the holes, the more dough it took ~ 
to go around them. So his mind gave way under 
the strain. 
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OLD-STYLE HEARING AID 


A harness of straps to hold a bulky battery 
pack in place . . . binding, irritating wires 
connecting batteries and transmitter. 













Way 


THE NEW MONO-PAC WAY 


The Mono-Pac is simply slipped into a, 
pocket or clipped to underclothing. Com- 
plete freedom of movement, comfort and 
ease. No cumbersome battery pack and 
wires, no battery garment and case. 
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VACOLITE COMPANY 


FOR INTELLIGIBILITY— 
get a 


Small—Light—Efficient 


A WEARABLE HEARING AID 
WITH A CONTINUOUS 


Variable Frequency Control 


Vacolite’s exclusive patented 
frequency control provides a 
proper balance between vowel 
and consonant sounds. The re- 
sult of this balance means 
greater intelligibility and com- 
fort for the hard of hearing. 


Through Vacolite’s scientific 
method of fitting, the hearing 
defect is corrected and the 
sounds necessary for intelligi- 
bility are amplified as the indi- 
vidual requires. 


Vacolite dealers will gladly 
make audiometer tests and 
demonstrate the Vacolite with- 
out obligation. 


VACOLITE HEARING AIDS ARE 
Guaranteed and Insured 


Investigate Vacolite 


Laboratory and Factory 
3003 No. Henderson Avenue 


DALLAS 6, TEXAS 
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The Service Club 
(Continued from page 94) 4 
Geological Department, chiefly mappj 
and palaeontology. When you are limite 
in a range of subject matter, lip readig 
usually becomes much easier. Things 
going well. In fact in a fortnight’s time 
am going to take quite a number of sj 
dents on a geological excursion. 
“There was a time when I should hay 
thought this kind of thing was impossibkf 
It seems to be largely a matter of conhfl 
dence, and I suppose I’m getting back m 
share again. I feel now that all the wom 
part of deafness is over. Of course wet 
still got to fight. Yet somehow the worl 
seems to have become bright and mor 
pleasant. And within me, right inside 
there’s something big and powerful whic 
wasn’t there before. Call it if you likes 
kind of zest for life, the whole Life ani 
all the immensely good things in it.” 
Go to it, fellow. We prophesy youl 
get your share, and that you'll put some Mi 
thing into it for others, too. 

















DO YOU READ THE SERVICE CLUB? 
DO YOU ENJOY IT? 
We Have a Few Gift Subscriptions. 
Would you like to receive one? 


Write and tell us why you would be inter. 
ested. Your letter should reach the Volta 





Bureau not later than March 1. The ig 
names of those who are awarded the sub 
scriptions will be published later. he 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


























The Adjustment of the Deaf ” 
(Continued from page 71) pk 


up the effort to teach them? Should we nol 
rather study the causes of their difficulty, 
place ourselves as far as possible in thet} th 
positions, and learn how to help them! 
Let us encourage research, and _translalt 
its findings into immediate use. Let ® 
compare notes with some of the teachel, 
who have worked out successful meth 
for public school classes of hard of ht 
ing children, and find out whether @ 
have ideas that we can use to improve 
lip reading of our deaf children. 
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Wesrern Electric Hearing Aid 
MADE TO BELL TELEPHONE STANDARDS 


Sa ” . « » designed by telephone and Nas 7. 
‘ +F 
N 


acoustical engineers for men and women 
who deserve the very best! 


4 


1945 can bring a bright New Year to men and women who need real 
hearing help . . . and who deserve this help. 
More and more people will turn to the Western Electric Hearing Aid 
. which is the successful result of many years of scientific study of 
sound and hearing by telephone and acoustical engineers of Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories. 
For full, rich hearing . . . for selectivity . . . for design and styling in 
the most modern sense . . . get a Western Electric Hearing Aid. 
Consult your classified telephone directory for the dealer nearest you. 


Wesrern Electric Hlearing Aid 








DESIGNED BY BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES Ff 
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Raytheon “Flat” 
Hearing Aid Tubes 


Just as fine glasses are accurately 
ground to give clear, somfortable 
vision, Raytheon “flat” high fidelity 
hearing aid tubes are made with 
split-hair precision to provide clear, 
rich, realistic hearing. 


Long Lived ... because only the high- 
est quality materials are used. Each tube has 
the benefit of Raytheon’s years of experience 
in making tubes for practically all hearing aid 
manufacturers. 


Low Battery Drain... due to cor- 
rect design, advanced engineering and precision 
manufacture. Each tube undergoes 46 separate 
inspections and is carefully tested to assure 
perfect performance. 


Extremely Smali Size... developed 
by Raytheon -— the world’s largest maker of 
hearing aid tubes——to make possible more 
eompact, more convenient, more. wearable 
hearing aids. 





Listen to 


“MEET YOUR NAVY” 
ENTIRE BLUE NETWORK, COAST-TO-COAST 
Every Saturday Night 


RAYTHEON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HEARING AID TUBE DIVISION - Newton, Mass 


Army: ay Awarded 
All Four Divisions of Raytheon for Continued 
Excellence in Production 


ening? “E with Twe 
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find more ways of testing lip readi 
achievement, and stimulate our children tj 
improve their scores of last year, or lag NE 
month. 


3. We want more and better use of hearing 
aids. 

Our progress in this direction has bey 
tremendous within the last few years, bi 
we are really just beginning to scratch 
surface of what there is to know about the 
possibilities. Their potential influence upg 
speech has been recognized from the fim 
More recently we have learned somethiy 
of their good effect upon language. Noy 
we are beginning to get just a glimmerd 
what they may have to offer to lip reading 
to mental awareness, to auditory exper. 
ence, to psychology—in short, to making 
our deaf children more like, and therefor 
better adjusted to, their hearing conten 
poraries. : 


4. We want better contacts between sal 
and home. 

















We educators have sometimes been i 
smug in our attitude toward parents, 
ready to believe that only the sp 
with our own background could understant 
the needs of deaf children and deal wil " 
theni adequately. We have only to read tk 
parents’ letters published during the la} 1 Me 
few years in the VotTa REviEw to realit] ily pop 
that we need what such people have if f* < 
offer, as much as they need what we ca} Tube”b 
give them. Let us find more and belie] tint co 
ways of getting together. my. 0 





5. We want more association between ow Mo 
deaf children and hearing children of Wh 1 be | 
same ages. -sralll 
If they are to be adjusted as adults, the 

cannot begin the adjusting too early. 

of the day schools seem to have solved th 
problem fairly well; others apparently st 
fer from isolation as much as do the 
dential schools. And for the residenti 

schools the difficulties are often i 

Athletic contests with nearby public 

have helped very greatly. The in 

tion of Boy and Girl Scout programs 
perhaps done more. But other ways of! 
creasing contacts with children of no 
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Now—as Little Noticeable as Eyeglasses! 
NEW ZENITH NEUTRAL-COLOR EARPHONE and CORD 
Attracting More and More Thousands to Wear a Hearing Aid 


$0 INCONSPICUOUS ff 
Another Zenith “First” Aimer 








Bi 


A New Zenith Model for Every Type of 
Correctable Hearing Loss 


Model A-2-A. New improved 

model of the famous nation- 
ally popular standard Zenith for 
the person of average hearing 
loss. New, patented ‘Prentiss 
Tube” brings clarity and volume 
fange with low battery consump- 


tion! Complete, ready to 
wear, only . a $40 


Model A-3-A. New Air Con- 

duction Zenith. A brand new, 
super-power instrument with 
tremendous volume in reserve to 
assure maximum clarity and tone 
quality even under the most dif- 
ficult conditions! This special 


model complete, ready 650 


to wear, only. . 


Model B-3-A. New Bone-Conduction Zenith. A new, powerful 

precision instrument created specially for the very few who can- 
not be helped by any air-conduction aid. Exclusive Zenith ‘Stator 
Mount”’ Headband automatically warns when headband pres- $50 
sure exceeds normal adjustment! Complete, ready to wear, only 


NEW ZENITH RADIONIC HEARING AIDS 





COPYRIGHT 1945, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 


ZENITH RADIONIC CORPORATION, CHICAGO, 


BY THE MAKERS OF 





fe -RADIO 


RADIONIC PRODUCTS EXCLUSIVELY— 
WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER 


IRST to lower the cost of better hearing 

_ within reach of all, Zenith now sets a 
new standard of smart appearance that en- 
ables you to wear a hearing aid with poise 
and self-assurance. So inconspicuous is 
Zenith’s new Neutral-Color Earphone and 
Cord that it is actually as little noticeable as 
eyeglasses! 


In place of the old black button, this new 
ensemble introduces a streamlined, com- 
plexion-tinted plastic earphone... . light, com- 
fortable. Gone, too, is the old black cord — 
replaced by a translucent plastic cord that is 
perspiration-proof, fray-proof, kink-proof— 
gives less friction or clothing noise than any 
fabric-covered cord. 


Ask the Zenith-franchised dispenser near 
you for a free demonstration of the smart 
looking, superbly performing Zenith Radi- 
onic Hearing Aid. No obligation! Send cou- 
pon below for dispenser’s name and free 
literature. 


Why Its Fine Quality Costs 
You So Little 

Zenith combines precision mass production 
with a revolutionary sales method which 
eliminates salesmen's high commissions and 
other expensive selling costs . . . to bring you 
at $40 to $50 an even finer hearing aid than 
our original $50,000 model. Remember 

Zenith leads the world in precision mass 
production of Radionic products exclusively 


FREE! Illustrated Descriptive Literature 


Send for it today! Gives complete information 
on features and advantages of the three new 
Zenith Radionic Hearing Aids. Mail coupon now! 


PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD AND MAIL 


ZENITH RADIO CORP., Dept. HH-34 
P. O. Box 6940A, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me free literature about Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aids—together with name 
and address of nearest Zenith dispenser. 


Name 
Address 


City 
C) Physicians check here for special literature. 


ILLINOIS 


State 
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A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approvel. 
Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘“V” 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wise 7-44628 











Some Schools Actually Have’ No Copy 


of 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
By G. Sibley Haycock 


The most important work on the 
teaching of speech to the deaf that 
has been issued in this generation. 


Some Schools Have Ordered Copies 
By Tens and Dozens. 


Fourth Printing Now Ready 
Price, $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


’ only just beginning to be conscious of! 
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hearing are needed and must be found, j 
we are to reach our goal of sending oy 
deaf pupils out into the world so much Ik 
their hearing contemporaries in knowledg 
tastes, abilities, and means of communig 
tion that they may live among them gy 
cessfully and inconspicuously. 


The American Association to Promo, 





the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf is toh 
congratulated on its Fiftieth Anniversay 
for the part it has played in the work d 
yesterday which made today’s achievemens 
possible. May it never lose its vision, js 
wish to learn, its will to serve. And ma} 
the end of another fifty years see achiew 
ments far beyond those which today ® 
dream of as possible. 





History of Preschool Education 
(Continued from page 76) 


of. In 1927 the work of the school ba 
been re-established, but was carried on} 
itinerant teachers working in the homes¢ 
preschool age children. This is contran 
to one of the fundamental principles off 
nursery school, since one of the aims: 
social adjustment, but such good resultsi 
speech work and lip reading have bes 
achieved that the board of trustees of th 
Sarah Fuller Home feel that it is no longe 
an experiment, but has proven its wort 
(22) 

At the International Congress there we 
a long section on Preschool and Kinde 
garten, with the ideas presented followim 
fairly closely the ideas of progressive elt 
cators today. Suggestions were made ® 
to the enactment of laws providing a 
sery schools for the deaf and for increas 
publicity concerning the problem. Dr. Pi 
ner discussed mental tests for young 
children, primarily from the point of ¥i 
of the lack of them. Such tests were bei 
worked out at that time at Teachers 
lege, Columbia University. Here lies 
important part of the problem which 
scarcely been touched upon; educators 



















(32) 
Irving S. Fusfeld, speaking at the 
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* Everyone who wears a hearing aid or sells hearing aids 
ee knows the meaning of the exclamation at the head of this | 
ied on . : ; Soyyih ; | 
home page. Unwanted noise—static, in other words—coming 
contray through the microphone has been the chief obstacle to per- | 
ples of fect “electronic hearing.” | 
> aims i ) | 
results i One of the chief causes of this condition is clothing or 
ave bea cord noise. Aladdin, we are happy to report, has eliminated | 
es of th a : , ; 
no long static arising from these causes, using two important but sim- | 
ts worth ple means. The result, to the wearer of an Aladdin, is not 


only better hearing, but hearing with real pleasure, through- 
out the entire tonal range. 





We at Aladdin believe that every forward looking wearer | 
or distributor of hearing aids will want to acquaint himself 
with this revolutionary development. 


Your inquiry will bring you complete details. 


WW. &. Johnston 


ALADDIN HEARING AID 


708—710 West Fortieth Street 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
Telephone COlfax 4602 
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The 
three-year- 
olds and 
their 


tricycle 


as . 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 














Lip Reading Principles and 


Practice 
By Edward B. Nitchie 


An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 
New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 


]. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 





Deaf Children Can Go to School 
At Home 


For Information, Consult 
The Parent-Child Training Institute 


Founded to Promote Home Living and 
Home Education for Little Deaf Children 


412 A St., S. E. Phone, 1730 


Miami, Oklahoma 
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meeting, put in his word in behalf of pre. 
school education, and his word, in conne. 
tion with the education of the deaf, is on 
that carries weight. He stated that pr. 
school education substitutes normal atti. 
tudes for undesirable ones generally found 
in the personality of a deaf child—intro. 
spection, instability, a narrow understand. 
ing of life about him. A second value is the 
fact that it prepares a child for formal edu. 
tation. In response to the argument of its 
increasing the expense of educating the 
deaf, he replied, “Effective preschool train. 
ing, with the long view in mind, becomes 
in reality an economy of training.” (20) 


(To be concluded) 





Getting Along Without People 
(Continued from page 91) 


She was no lone wolf. 

But there are many neither blind, deal, 
crippled nor deserted, who do not herd 
willingly. I looked around me. All over 
the mountain side were wisps of smoke 
from chimneys hidden deep among the 
trees: banners waving above the homes of 
those who dared to live alone beside remote 
and muddy trails, dreaming great dreams 
and looking on their world from high 
places. I thought of all the people who 
willingly or not, figuratively or not, have 
lived alone on mountain-tops and done 
great things. 

Of blind Homer, Milton, Bach and Han- 
del; of deaf Beethoven, Edison and Sau- 
veur; of Mahatma Gandhi and Gautama 
Buddha; of Moses coming down from the 
mountain with the ten commandments un- 
der his arm; of the forty days and nights 
of Jesus on a mountain-top. 

It was nice thinking, though a bit soft: 
I had shut from my mind all thought of 








Hitler brooding in his eerie at Berchtes- | 
gaden; but it was soothing, and I neededy) 
soothing. Involuntarily, through no fault} 
of my own, I had looked down deep insi 
Mr. Delmer and seen that small malicious 
imp, his ego, with its voracious appetite 
for praise and reassurance; and I had felt) 
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Advantages You Will Want 
In A Hearing Aid 


If you are looking for a hearing aid that will give you better hearing con- 
stantly, you will want 


——A small, neat, carefully engineered instrument with modern elec- 
tronic refinements . . . recognized universally as one of America’s 
finest hearing aids. 


—life-like, strain-free tone quality, ease of control, convenience, and 
operating economy. 


—skillful fitting to your particular requirements by trained hearing 
aid technicians whose life work is helping people to hear better. 


—promptly available, fifteen-minute, “on-the-spot” office service to 
keep your hearing aid in constant use. 


You will want Radioear — because in Radioear you get all of these advan- 
tages that assure better hearing constantly. 


Radioear is a complete hearing aid service based on over 20 years’ experience 
i 8 3 I 
dedicated solely to the solution of difficult hearing problems. 


WHAT IS WORTH HEARING AT ALL IS WORTH HEARING RIGHT. 


Send for free booklet— 
“What Hearing Aid Engineering Means to You” 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


Dept. 245 
RADIOEAR BUILDING - 306-308 BEVERLY ROAD 
MOUNT LEBANON - -_ - PITTSBURGH 16, PA. 


Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 


RADIOQEAR 


QUALITY HEARING AIDS 
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KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 





Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 
For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 
Fee $550. Monday to Friday 


Bus service. Day or Boarding. Modern 
hearing aids. Preschool through Elemen- 
tary. Prepares for Junior High in hear- 
ing schools. 


Registration for 1944 in Nursery School 
only. 











LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, HI and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 





Logical System of Language Teaching 
and 

An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of te language prin- 
alge (Feeding. Sing St ye .: tees hk 
e-teaching which demonstrates every 
ae Ae of the language. 
PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 


Discounts given according to the number of copies 


erdered. 
Send orders and inquiries to 
M. VINSON 
P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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sympathetic vibrations stirring in my owm 
personal imp. 
Turning, I went down hill, the shad 
deepening. I watched the Silver Hour 
vorting about her green lawns with a g 
boy. Her folks had returned and she } 
forgotten me. S| 
By now, doubtless, Mr. Delmer was bade 
among loving hands and seeing eyes, lis 
ing to pleasant voices, no longer in need 
calling up the ghosts of lost friends a 
the phantom smoke of cigars long burne 
away. | 
A warm glow of sympathy filled me, forpsi] hi 
I have long known how to get along with] 
out people. I have long had a room of may yp 
own, book-lined and filled with music. Heregf} 
I can sit and doze in comfort, listening t9 























w 
the kettle buzzing in my ears eternally | # 
promising a nice cup of tea. 4 of 

What a ne it is to be alive! 4 F 

Lisbeth Long-frock E er 

(Continued from page 81) q ey 

Down at the very bottom of the chest, sh , A 

found a kerchief of her mother’s which she | ” 
had never taken out of the chest before! | 

It did not seem to hurt so much now | T 

think of her mother. The years had ta || i 

away the pain. She found that she wanted }f S 
to think of Ran-di today. She spread ti the |] 
kerchief out on the bed, beside the ri | 

frock. Then she sat down, to look at alji} P 


these simple things, and to think about} 
them. iN 

Now she could think back gnd remember} 
the days of her childhood at Peer-out Cas 
tle. She did not seem to feel sad. She triet 
to begin as far back as she could remember 
All the years of her life came back to hemp 
mind. The sad things had almost beel 
forgotten, or else they were so far int 
past, that they did not hurt any more, | 

Suddenly there came a knock at the d 00 
Before Lisbeth had time to put anythi 
away, Kjer-sti Hoel came into the root 
Lisbeth knew that she had seen the thin 
on the bed. But she did not feel embi 
rassed, as she might have been, a few yea 
ago. Kjer-sti said kindly, “I see that you! 
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ANNOUNCING THE GREAT NEW 


shad \ 


4 ACOUSTICON 


a Conversation Hearing Aid Based on U. S. Gov't Findings 








need ¢ 
ids and py aga you can easily take part in home and business conversation, you are no longer 
burned ff hard of hearing. The great new Futura Acousticon, hearing aid based on U. S. 
{ Government Findings, was especially designed to restore bearing of conversation. To the 
me, for hard of hearing person that is the one thing that really matters! 
1g wildy Acousticon, oldest electrical hearing aid manufacturer, was of course called on by 
n of my the Government to build hearing equipment for the air and ground forces, for planes, 


ic, Here! tanks, jeeps, walkie-talkies. Entirely new and unprecedented standards of performance 
ning we were required. This equipment had to deliver sure and unmistakable understanding of 
ternal conversation, a vital battle essential. This vast and exacting war experience, on top 
of our 42 years in hearing aid research and craftsmanship, made possible the great new 
Futura Acousticon. 
; War called not only for the ultimate in performance. It also demanded quick deliy- 
‘ eries in vast quantities. Our war work made possible mass production economies. 
You now get the benefits of these economies in the three models of the Futura 


eal hel Acousticon scientifically fitted to meet your individual need, at new low prices within 
ial she everyone’s reach. 

before. | Physicians can now recommend hearing aids 

now to 

7} hal The Futura Acousticon is fitted to your individual need by a new scientific Speech- 
wan Hearing Test. This enables physicians, under the Acousticon Cooperative Medical 
| the. Service Plan, to recommend and check hearing aid fittings. 


he olf If you will go into any Acousticon office (see telephone book for address), you can 
- at ale prove to yourself how much your hearing of conversation can now be restored. 


at Fo Son ACOUSTICON 


NEW YORK 
580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19 


IN CANADA 
330 Bay Street, Toronto, Canada 


Since 1902 ...Worid’s First 
Electrical Hearing Aid Manufacturer 


SEND FOR NEW FREE BOOK 


THREE SUPERB VACUUM TUBE MODELS 


20 NEW LOW oy ( FS Complete with Custom Ear-Mold or 
hin Bone Receiver 
“7 START AT °7950 


at y 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 

AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 

BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 

410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 

410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 

55 East State Street 
DAYTON (Ohio) 

924 U. B. Building 
DETROIT (Michigan) 

4242 Cass Avenue 
DENVER (Colorado) 

1556 Emerson Street 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS (Indiana) 

318-319 Board of Trade Building 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
uYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

114 W. P. A. T. Building, 7 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 

39 Selling-Hirsch Building 

918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 

4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 

306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 

544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 

317 Hicks Building 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 

126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 

2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 

2431 14th St., N. W. 
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have been thinking about your moh 
Randi, today, Lisbeth. I am so glad. fy 
right that you should think of her ofte, 
Now, do you think that you can come wih 
me to my room, for a little while? Thera 
something that I would like to talk to yy 
about.” = 

Lisbeth was a little worried, for Kjersh 
had never spoken to her so seriously befom 
But she got up quietly, and followed Kier 
sti through the kitchen to her own room 
The girls in the kitchen looked up, wom 
dering what was going to happen. 4 

As soon as Lisbeth and Kjer-sti reachel 
her room, Kjer-sti sat down at the table 
and asked Lisbeth to sit at the other de, 
Then she said, “You are a grown-up youl 
lady, now, Lisbeth. You must now decid 
things for yourself. I have kept the prom 
ise that I made to your mother, and it he 
been a pleasant one to keep. You hit 
become a fine young woman, as fine a5 ¥ 
expect any girl to be. If you do as weilit 
the future, I am sure that your mothe 
would be proud of us both. But after toda 
I cannot decide things for you. You mig 
choose what you wish to do, yourself. Yor 
must do what you think is the right thin 
for you to do. I want to ask you, if itk 
your wish to stay here with me, or if you 
wish to go out and try something els! 
You are free to follow your own choit 
From today, you are to earn your own lit 
ing, and you are the one who is to s@, 
how you shall do it. I want to say, how 
ever, that I would very much like to bart 
you stay here with me, if you will.” 

For a minute, it was very quiet in tt 
room. Lisbeth’s eyes filled with tears, aml 
she said, “I should like to stay with yot 




















Kjer-sti, as long as you want me, and® 
long as you are pleased with me.” 
Kjer-sti put her arms around Lisbélh 
and said to her tenderly, “That is what! 
thought you would wish to do. The 
I have thought of something else. Yous 
very young. yet, but I think it is a gout 
thing. You have always been so wise, 
so willing to work, and you have done! 
well, up at the sae-ter and here too, that 
have decided to put my trust in you. 
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ter today | j 
ui tol | Ready now... the new MEARS j 
ht thing i 
1, if iti 
or if you 
1 choice i i 
liv 
‘ol ' MODEL 107 § 
ay, how. a q 
Ay he i Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum ‘ 
ot in the i tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced j 
re i by the oldest organization in America specializ- é 
‘ all | ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 3 
il ; deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 

ors available . . . with protected territory. 
"herefor 

You at j 
a i MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 
wise, i 

done # i Founded 1904 « One West 34th Street « New York, N. Y. 4 
yo, that , 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Blement and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 
e e 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN : 


Three charts of 12 stories 
$10.00 


Series I. 


each, with manual 











Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths_ $10.00 

Series I, I and III $35.00 
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have no fear to trust the animals to Your 
care. If you think that you would ]j 
be the head milk-maid, I have made up my 
mind to give that position to you. [ ap 
very happy to appoint you to do that work, 
for I know that you will do it well.” 

Lisbeth’s heart seemed to swell with joy 
and happiness. At last her desire was ty 
be fulfilled. She was to be the head mik 
maid at Hoel Farm, and at the sae-ter also, 
She was still very young, but she knew thi 
Kjer-sti trusted her. Everything seemed 
to be perfect now, and Lisbeth was poke 
happy. 


Helping a Deaf Child Enjoy Reet 


(Continued from page 79) 


to the Deaf and the Handicapped, sever 
deaf and hard of hearing young men wer 
allowed to attend a class in automobile r. 
pair and painting at Dunwoody School in 
Minneapolis. The teacher of the class too 
a great personal interest in the boys. I 
was, of course, an experimental propos: 
tion, for there was some uncertainty as to 
whether an individual’s physical strength 
would be equal to the demands on it, wheth- 
er he would stick to the work after his pe 
riod of apprenticeship, and whether he 
would be able to compete with normaly 
hearing men in this field. Of course, the 
war, and the scarcity of trained men in th 
automobile field have helped very muchto 
ease the path of these young deaf men, a 
least temporarily. 

So far as my son is concerned, the plan 
has worked very well. Raymond is class 
as totally deaf, and all his education he 
been in schools for the deaf. He started 
school in Minneapolis when he was fout 
When he was five, we moved to New Jerse, 
and he attended the Newark Day Schod 
for the Deaf until he was twenty. He we 
very nervous as a child, but improved rap 
idly during his adolescent years, especi 
after he joined the Boy Scouts. Wet 
turned to Minneapolis in 1939, and het 
turned to the day school there for a fe 
additional months to complete his coum 











and graduate. 
Raymond has always associated et 
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lass took 
"rou| leg Worry mBour DRY CELL BATTERIES 
ity as lo 
strength SERS of WHEAT'S Rechargeable Batteries say they have a feeling of security 
t, wheth- and confidence in their hearing aid due to constant peak operating effi- 
r his pe ciency, resulting from WHEAT'S outstanding feature — Self-Service. 
other he Elderly people and those not located near a source of supply need not worry 
nore about replacing batteries as they did in the case of dry cells. 
urse, the The purchase of two WHEAT Rechargeable Batteries provides a two-year 
sian supply without replacement. One battery is placed on charge while the other is 

chp in use, resulting in continuous operating at peak efficiency. This means saving up 
si ‘ to one-half of the cost of using dry cell batteries. 
- Consult your dealer for complete details! 
the plan 1. New — Improved —,Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 
s classed sign 
tion 8. All parts encased to prevent 
> started 2. Weighs less—easily carried corrosion 
vas fout. Height 4%" Width 2114" 9. Simple to charge—without taking 
w Jersey, Thickness 1” apart 
y School 3. Encased in plastic. 10. You can always see the level of 

He wa 7 solution 
. Neat in appearance 
ved be ae 11. More economical to operate than 
7 5. Increased Battery life dry cells 
re 

d we i 6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 
or a fer 
s cour  wuear Rechargeable Batteries have thousands of satisfied users—and 






are also approved by leading hearing-aid manufacturers. Special priorities 
d freely granted the manufacturer of WHEAT Batteries insure uninterrupted supply 


of these batteries. 
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there are 
TELEPHONE 
AMPLIFIERS 





* Not many available these war- 
time days. But enough to meet 
urgent needs of those who are hard 
of hearing. 

> 


¢ Ask your local Telephone Business 
Office for a demonstration. 


“VIBRATUBE” 




















For “Hopeless” Cases. Con: vrsation from 
mouth to ear will re-educsie and stimulate 
hearing to such an exten: that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealere—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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with normally hearing young people as wel 7 
as with the hard of hearing and the deaf 
He is married to a hard of hearing young 4 
woman who has very good speech. He js 
employed by a large automobile firm, the 
Uptown Packard Service. 

In school, my son’s reading consisted f 
mostly of class books and lesson sheets pre. : 
pared by the teachers. At home, his father 
and I often explained newspaper items to 
him, and told him the stories his younge, 
brother was reading. Raymond show 
particular interest in the National & 
graphic Magazine and other pictorial m 
azines. He always read and seemed tog 
derstand much of the descriptive mater 
accompanying the pictures. The N ation 
Geographic was a great help in giving fi 
a background of information concernii 

























countries, peoples, customs, etc. 


After I began to re-phrase books, he re 
most of those that I completed, and enjoy 
them very much. He has always said tha 
he understands them perfectly. Readit 
these stories has improved his vocabula 
and his ability to express himself. He now 
reads and studies several magazines. | 
firmly believe that if he had had access to T 
such books earlier, and had had a wider 


range of reading during his school years, “ 
he would be more advanced intellectually % 
than he is now. As it is, he reads news P! 
papers and grasps current events very well, D 
especially matters concerned with geogr th 
phy, nature, and the war. He has been ce 
greatly interested in the war, perhaps part A 


ly because of his brother’s participation 
in it. 

My unceasing interest in his progress, 
and my conviction that reading is the chiel 
problem concerned with the education of 
the deaf, have influenced me to continue ¢ 
this work of rephrasing books not only for 
the small number of books which I would 
be able to do, but in the hope that others 4 
may rephrase hundreds of books for better 
understanding of deaf children and conse 
quent aid to their intellectual development. 
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bes without harsh noise or distortion. It operates on the advanced principle 
Re ally of Vacuum Tubes (3 of them) with Crystal Receiver and Crystal Micro- 
: nee phone. It has a powerful transmitter with Tone and Volume Controls. 
ry well, DURATRON is so light and compact that you would scarcely believe 
~—_ that it can be of such wonderful aid! We invite you to experience a most 
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pr convincing demonstration. If your Physician says you need a Hearing 
Ie Aid—hear with “ Dutatron”™! 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 
Private Lessons——Practice Classes——Normal Course. 
Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 


*342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
*Near 43rd Street. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 


Now Teaching at Army Medical Center 
Hoff General Hospital 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pi c dence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 Ne. Oekhurst Drive, Beverly Hille, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern California 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 








Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 
OTOLOGIST 
Practice Limited to Selection and Fitting 
of Hearing Aids 
9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 


Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
By appointment 





WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 

insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 

ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 

Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Review, 1537 
35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





THE TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING. Book of 
Practice Material. Price, $2.50 postpaid. Order from 
Trask School of Lip Reading, Room 1014, 1420 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED: Copy of October, 1913, Volta Review. 
Vol. 15, No. 7. State price. Sam B. Craig. Kendall 
Green, Washington, D. C. 








FOR SALE: At reasonable offer, f.o.b. Boston: Volta 
Review, bound, 1915-37 inc. Unbound: 1935-44 inc. 
Auditory Outlook, bound, 1930-33 inc. Hearing News 
through 1935 except first issue. Address A.C.N., 
Volta Bureau. 








AVAILABLE JUNE: Experienced speech correctionist 
and teacher of the deaf. Also lip reading, remedial 
reading. B.A., Univ. of Iowa; M.A., Columbia. Ad- 
dress Box 18. The Volta Bureau. 





WANTED: Private Teacher for thirteen-year-old deaf 
girl in intermediate work. Reads lips well. Has good 
speech. Address H. J. Wilson, Catlett, Virginia. 
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AND) 


Compiled by JouN A. FERRALL 


Understood.—A _ dignified man was taking 
home a pair of his wife’s shoes which he had jus 
received from the shoemaker who repaired them. 
Paper being scarce, the man had agreed to tak 
them along without wrapping. Riding home ip 
the bus, however, he noticed that the mam in th 
seat with him kept glancing at the shoes. Tha 
as our friend arose to leave the bus the othe 
= commented: “Not going to let her gad abou 
—eh?” 


Over the Threshold.—A very smal) man hal 
married quite a large woman. After the cen 
mony, he asked a couple of his friends to com 
along to the house. “Thanks, Bill,” they said 
“but it’s rather late and I don’t think —_ 
would like our dragging along with you.” Re 
don’t expect you to come in,” said the bri 


groom. “All I want is for you two to help m 
carry the bride across the threshold.” 


Honesty Plus.—The guest had reported th 
loss of a $10 note and shortly after a bell by 
came to the room saying he had found it in 
taking out the wastebasket. He handed the ma 
10 1-dollar bills. “You’re an honest lad,” said th 
man, “but this is not mine. What I lost wasa 
$10 bill.” “I know,” said the boy. “It was a $0 
bill that I found in emptying your wastebasket 
But the last time I found a $10 bill the ma 
didn’t have any change.” 


Tall Stories.—‘“My older brother is one d 
the strongest men in the world,” a British soldi 
said to a gathering of United Nations men. 
can take a couple of billiard balls in his hands 
rub them together for a moment—and there'll lk 
nothing left but ivory dust.” “That’s nothing” 
insisted an American soldier. “My uncle ont 
visited the stock market in Chicago—I mean tht 
one where they sell cattle. He sees two oxet 
He grasps one in each hand. He presses 
together. Result? You’d be surprised, boys, bit 
nothing but a pile of bouillon cubes.” 





Economy.—An American soldier was walk 
ing around a graveyard in Scotland when his 
attention was attracted to some very un 
wording on a small tombstone. It read: LORD 
SHE WAS THIN. The soldier attracted the # 
tention of the caretaker and inquired about 
strange wording. “That’s au richt, sir,” said 
caretaker. “The stone was too small and tee 
sculptor couldn’t get all the letters on—he 
off the ‘e’ in THINE.” 


